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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  SIR  RICHARD  AND 
LADY  FANSHAWE.' 

The  Great  Rebellion  broke  out  in  England 
in  tlie  year  of  our  Lord  1642 ;  just  about  two 
hundred  years  ago.  In  this  unnatural  war, 
which  lasted  during  six  years,  the  cause  of 
tiie  King  was  supported  by  nearly  all  the  no* 
bility  and  gentry,  followed  by  a  large  pro* 
portion  of  the  farmers  and  country  lalMurers; 
that  of  the  Parliament  by  the  people  of  Lon* 
don,  and  most  of  those  who  iuhabited  the 
large  manufacturing  or  seo*port  towns.  It 
was  in  the  early  part  of  these  unhappy  dis* 
turbances  that  Sir  John  Harrison,  a  gentle* 
man  of  Hertfordshire,  was  made  prisoner  in 
big  own  house  in  London,  by  some  of  the 
rebeUparty,  who  plundered  the  house,  and 
threatened  to  send  him  on  board  a  ship, — no 
uncommon  punishment  at  that  time.  Sir 
John  contrived,  however,  to  make  his  es¬ 
cape;  and  getting  safe  to  Oxford,  where  the 
hing  (Charles  I.)  then  held  his  court,  sent  for 
his  two  daughters,  whom  he  had  left  at  their 
home  in  Hertfordshire.  Of  these  two  young 

'  Thii  slight  biographies!  sketch  has  been  compiled 
from  “  Memoirs  of  Luor  Fanshawe,"  written  by  herself, 
and  arst  publUhed  in  IW. 
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ladies,  Ann  and  Margaret  Harrison,  the  elder, 
not  long  after  their  arrival  at  Oxford,  was 
married  to  Mr.  Fanshawe,  a  very  worthy 
entleman,  and  most  faithful  servant  of  the 
ing’s.  And  now  I  will  give  you,  in  her  own 
words,  Mrs.  (or,  as  she  afterwards  became, 
Lady)  Fanshawe’s  account  of  this  period  of 
her  life;  a  life  singularly  marked  by  trials 
and  privations,  but  through  which  she  was 
enabled,  by  God’s  graee,  to  set  an  example  of 
fortitude  and  submission  worthy  of  her  Chris* 
tian  calling : — 

“  My  mther  commanded  my  sister  and 
myself  to  come  to  him  at  Oxford,  where  tlie 
court  tlien  was.  We,  that  had  till  that  hour 
lived  in  great  plenty  and  great  order,  found 
ourselves  like  fishes  out  of  the  water,  and  the 
scene  so  changed,  that  w'e  knew  not  at  all 
how  to  act  any  part  but  obedience ;  for,  from 
as  good  a  house  as  any  gentleman  of  England 
had,  we  came  to  a  baker’s  house  in  an  ob* 
scure  street;  and  from  rooms  well  furnished, 
to  lie  in  a  very  bad  bed  in  a  garret.  No  mo* 
ney — nor  clothes,  more  than  a  man  or  two 
could  bring  in  their  cloak*bags.  W  e  had  the 
l>erpetual  discourse  of  losing  and  gaining 
towns  and  men ;  at  the  windows  the  sad 
spectacle  of  war ;  sometimes  the  plague, 
sometimes  sicknesses  of  other  kinds,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  so  many  people  being  packed  toge¬ 
ther,  as  I  believe  there  never  was  before,  of 
that  quality;  always  in  want,  yet,  I  must 
needs  say,  that  most  bore  it  with  a  martyr- 
like  cheerfulness.” 

Mr.  Fanshawe  being  appointed  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  obliged,  in 
the  beginning  of  March  1645,  to  attend  the 
prince  to  Bristol,  leaving  his  wife  at  Oxford, 
in  a  very  weak  state  ot  health,  and  with  a 
dying  infant.  This,  their  first  child,  died 
two  days  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Fan¬ 
shawe  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  month  of  May 
that  his  wife  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
leave  her  chamber  and  go  to  church.  That 
very  day,  a  gentleman,  lately  come  from 
Bristol,  delivered  her  a  letter  and  some  mo¬ 
ney  from  her  husband ;  and  greatly  were  her 
drooping  spirits  revived  when,  on  perusing 
the  rormer,  she  learnt  that,  on  the  following 
Thursday,  men  and  horses  would  be  sent 
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rom  Mr.  Fanshawe  to  convey  herself,  her  ! 
ather  and  sister,  to  Bristol.  < 

This  journey  seems  to  have  been  accom>  i 
plished  without  difficulty;  and  Mrs.  Fan-  < 
shawe  reached  her  husband  in  safety  on  the  * 
20th  of  May.  In  the  summer  of  the  same 
year  the  pnnce  and  his  court  removed  from  '  < 
ISristul,  on  account  of  the  plague ;  and  after  ; 
passing  some  months  at  different  towns  in  ^ 
the  Vest  of  England,  they  embarked  from 
the  Land's  End  for  the  isles  of  Scilly,  The  ^ 
passage  to  these  islands,  which  are  little  bet-  . 
ter  than  a  cluster  of  rocks,  is  often  attended 
with  danger ;  but  in  addition  to  the  usual  ; 
perils  of  the  sea,  Mr.  Fanshawe  and  his  lady  I 
were  exposed  to  insult  and  loss,  if  not  to 
actual  danger,  from  a  mutiny  amongst  the  . 
sailors,  who  plundered  them  of  their  money  : 
and  other  valuable  property. 

Mrs.  Fanshawe  had  suffered  greatly  during 
this  uncomfortable  voyage;  and  ns  soon  as 
they  could  take  possession  of  some  small 
lodgings  near  the  castle,  which  was  occupied 
by  the  prince,  she  went  to  bed.  A  wretched 
bM  it  was:  “and  we  had  but  three,”  she  ob-  , 
serves,  “  in  the  whole  house  ;  which  consisted 
of  four  rooms,  or  rather  partitions,  two  low 
rooms,  and  two  little  lofU,  with  a  ladder  to  ' 
TO  up  to  them  ;  in  one  of  these  they  kept  I 
dried  fish,  and  in  this  my  husband’s  two  I 
clerks  lay ;  one  room  there  was  for  my  sister, 
one  for  myself,  and  one  amongst  the  servants. 
^Vhen  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  I  was  so  cold,  j 
I  knew  not  what  to  do;  but  the  day-li^ht 
discovered  that  my  bed  was  swimming  with 
the  sea-water,  which  the  owner  told  us  after¬ 
wards,  it  never  did  but  at  spring-tide.  With 
this,  we  were  destitute  of  clothes,  meat,  and 
fuel;  enough  to  serve  half  the  court  for  a 
month  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  is¬ 
land  ;  and  truly  w’e  begged  our  daily  broad 
of  Qod,  for  we  thought  every  meal  our  last. 
The  council  sent  for  provisions  from  France, 
which  served  us ;  but  they  were  bad,  and 
little  of  them.  Then,  after  three  weeks  and 
odd  days,  we  set  sail  for  the  isle  of  Jersey, 
where  we  safely  arrived,  beyond  the  belief  of 
all  beholders  from  tliat  island  ;  for  the  pilot, 
not  knowing  the  way  into  the  harbour,  sailed 
over  the  rocks;  but  being  spring-tide  and 
high-water,  God  lie  praised,  his  highness  and 
alfof  ns  came  safe  to  shore.” 

The  Prince  of  Wales  soon  after  went  to 
France;  and  Mr.  Fanshawe’s  employment  as 
his  secretary  ceasing  for  a  time,  he  followed 
his  wife  to  London,  whither  she  had  gone 
before  to  settle  some  affairs.  They  were 
obliged  to  live  in  great  retirement,  Mr.  Fan¬ 
shawe  fearing  to  lie  imprisoned  before  he 
could  complete  his  business  in  England, 
Which  was  no  other  than  to  raise  a  sufficient 
sum  of  money  to  enable  him  to  rejoin  the 
prince  his  master,  at  that  time  in  no  condi¬ 
tion  to  maintain  his  servants  and  followers. 
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\ru  b«headed  on  the  90th  of  January^  1640. 
Hia  eldest  son  succeeded  to  the  title  ns 
Charles  II. ;  but  he  was  a  fugitive  in  foreign 
countries,  residing  chiefly  in  Holland,  whilst 
England  was  gorerned  by  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who,  with  the  army  under  his  control,  ruled 
more  absolutely  than  any  king  had  ever  done 
in  this  country. 

Early  in  tiie  same  year  Mr.  Fanshawe, 
being  with  the  young  kinu  in  Flanders,  re¬ 
ceived  his  commands  to  take  charge  of  some 
business  of  importance  in  Ireland  ;  and  And- 
ing,  on  his  arrival  there,  a  prospect,  as  he 
believed,  of  their  being  able  to  reside  in  that 
country  with  some  degree  of  peace  and  com¬ 
fort,  he  sent  for  his  wife,  who  lost  no  time  in 
joining  him  with  their  eldest  child.  The  do¬ 
mestic  comfort  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fanshawe 
had  promised  themselves,  was,  however,  of 
no  long  duration  ;  for,  first,  they  had  the 
grief  of  learning  the  death  of  a  little  son,  left 
with  some  relations  in  England ;  and  in  the 
eourse  of  a  few  weeks  after,  tidings  came, 
that  Cromwell,  with  his  army,  had  landed  in 
Ireland.  The  house  they  occupied,  called 
Eed  Abbey,  was  situated  near  the  town  of 
Cork,  and  that  place  very  soon  declared  in 
favour  of  the  usurper.  When  Mrs.  Fanshawe 
heard  this  alarming  news,  she  was  in  bed 
with  a  broken  wrist,  which  having  been  ill 
set  occasioned  her  much  suffering ;  her  hus¬ 
band,  too,  was  absent,  having  gone  to  Kinsale 
on  business:  but  here  she  shall  again  speak 
for  herself : — 

"  It  was  in  tlie  beginning  of  November 
1046.  At  midnight  1  lieard  the  great  guns 
go  off,  and  thereupon  I  called  up  my  family 
to  rise,  which  I  did  (myself)  as  well  as  I 
could  in  that  condition.  Hearing  lamentable 
shrieks  of  men,  women,  and  children,  I  asked 
at  a  window  tlie  cause :  they  told  me  they 
were  all  Irish,  strippeii  and  wounded,  and 
turned  out  of  the  town ;  and  that  Colonel 
Jeffries,  with  some  otliers,  had  possessed 
themselves  of  the  town  for  Cromwell.  Upon 
this,  I  immediately  wrote  a  letter  to  my  hus¬ 
band,  blessing  Qod's  providence  that  he  was 
not  with  me, persuading  liim  to  patience,  and 
hope  that  I  sfiould  get  safely  out  of  the  town 
by  Qod’s  assistance;  and  desired  him  to  shift 
for  himself,  for  fear  of  a  surprise,  with  pro¬ 
mise  that  I  would  secure  his  paiiers.  So  soon 
as  I  hod  finished  my  letter,  I  sent  it  by  a 
faithful  servant,  who  was  let  down  the  gar¬ 
den-wall  of  Abbey ;  and  shejtered  by 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  he  made  his  escape. 
I  immediately  packed  up  my  husband’s  ca¬ 
binet,  with  all  nis  writings,  and  near  1000/. 
In  gold  and  silver,  with  all  other  things  that 
were  portable  of  value:  and  then,  about  tliree 
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and  in  that  pain  I  was  in,  I  went  into  the 
market-place,  with  only  a  man  and  a  maid ; 
and  passing  through  an  unruly  tumult  with 


swords  in  their  hands,  searched  for  their 
commander,  Jeffries,  who^  when  he  was  loyal, 
had  received  many  civilities  from  my  hus¬ 
band.  I  told  him  it  was  necessary,  upon 
that  change,  I  should  remove ;  and  I  desired 
his  pass,  which  would  he  obeyed,  or  else  I 
must  remain  there :  I  hoped  he  would  not 
deny  me  that  kindness.  He  immediateiy 
wrote  me  a  pass,  both  for  myself,  family,  and 
goods ;  and  said,  he  would  never  forget  the 
respect  be  owed  Mr.  Fanshawe.  With  this 
I  came  through  thousands  of  naked  swords 
to  Red  Abbey,  and  hired  the  next  neigh¬ 
bour’s  cart,  wliich  carried  all  that  I  could  re¬ 
move  :  myself,  sister,  and  little  girl  Nan,  with 
three  maids  and  two  men,  set  forth  at  five 
o’clock  in  November,  having  but  two  horses 
amongst  us  all,  which  we  roile  by  turns.  We 
went  ten  miles  to  Kinsale,  in  perpetual  fear 
of  being  fetched  back  again ;  but,  by  little 
and  little,  I  thank  God,  we  got  safe  to  the 
garrison,  where  I  found  my  husband  the 
most  disconsolate  man  in  the  world,  for  fear 
of  his  family,  whom  he  had  no  possibility  to 
assist ;  but  his  joy  exceeded  to  see  me  and 
his  darling  daughter,  and  to  hear  the  won¬ 
derful  escape  we,  through  the  assistance  of 
God,  had  made. 

*•  When  the  rebels  went  to  give  an  account 
to  Cromwell  of  their  meritorious  act  (the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  town),  he  immediately  asked  them. 


*  He  was  that  day  gone  to  Kinsale.*  Then  he 
demanded,  ‘  Wliere  his  papers  and  his  family 
were?’  At  which  they  all  stared  one  at  an¬ 
other,  but  made  no  reply.  Tlieir  general 
said,  *It  was  as  much  worth  to  have  seized 
his  papers  as  the  town.’” 

A  fow  days  after  this  event,  Mr.  Fanshawe 
received  orders  from  the  king  to  set  off  im¬ 
mediately  for  Spain,  to  deliver  letters  from 
him  to  the  king  of  that  country,  Philip  IV., 
as  well  as  to  the  ambassadors  whom  he  had 
at  his  court.  It  was  decided  that  Mrs.  Fan- 
sliawe  should  accompany  her  husband  in  this 
expedition ;  but  a  circumstance,  which  it  is 
not  material  to  relate,  detained  them  in  Ire¬ 
land  till  they  could  receive  fresh  instructions 
from  the  king.  When  this  business  was  set¬ 
tled,  Mr.  Fanshawe  and  his  family  set  off  for 
Galway,  a  sea-port  town  on  the  western  coast 
of  Ireland.  This  was  not  altogether  a  matter 
of  choice ;  for  the  plague  had  raged  at  that 
place  during  the  preceding  summer;  but 
nearing  that,  by  accident,  a  Dutch  vessel  was 
about  to  sail  thence  for  Malaga  in  Spain,  and 
Cromwell  pursuing  his  conquests  “bloodily 
and  victoriously”  in  their  rear,  they  resolved 
to  run  the  risk,  and,  ns  Mrs.  Fanshawe  ex¬ 
presses  it,  “  fall  into  the  hands  of  God,  rather 
than  into  the  hands  of  mun.”  It  was  at  the 
latter  end  of  January  that  they  reached  Gal-’ 
way  ;  where,  when  they  had,  with  some  diffi¬ 
culty,  found  the  house  in  which  they  were  to 
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lodge,  the  master,  who  was  Itandiog  at  the 
door  expecting  their  arrival,  welcomed  them 
to  a  depopulated  city,  whose  streets  were,  as 
he  said,  overafrown  with  grass:  and  when, 
early  in  the  following  month,  they  left  his 
house  to  go  on  board  the  ship,  he,  uimn  tak¬ 
ing  leave  of  them,  added,  I  thank  God  you 
are  all  gone  safe  aboard  from  my  house,  not¬ 
withstanding  I  have  buried  nine  persons  out 
of  it  within  six  months.”  “Which  saying,” 
observes  Mrs,  Fanshawe,  “startled  us;  but, 
God's  name  be  praised^  wc  were  all  well,  and 
so  continued.”  Mercifully  preserved  from 
the  sword  and  the  plague,  and  afterwards, 
by  sea,  from  the  danger  of  being  attacked  by 
a  Turkish  ship  of  war,  they  landed  safely  at 
Malaga ;  “  living  in  hope  that  we  should  one 
day  return  happily  to  our  native  country  ; 
notwithstanding  we  thought  it  great  odds, 
considering  how  the  affairs  of  the  king's  three 
kingdoms  stood  :  but  we  trusted  in  tbe  pro¬ 
vidence  of  Almighty  God,  and  proceeded.” 

At  Madrid  they  remained  about  half  a  year ; 
but  his  endeavours  to  obtain  assistance  for 
the  king  his  master  from  the  court  of  Spain 
proving  unsuccessful,  Mr.  Fanshawe  em¬ 
barked  with  his  family  for  France ;  on  which 
coast,  after  a  passage  rendered  dangerous  by 
a  violent  storm  and  a  drunken  crew,  they 
were  at  last  safely  landed.  It  was  at  the  be^ 
ginning  of  the  third  night  of  their  tempestu¬ 
ous  voyage,  that  Mrs.  Fanshawe  records  the 
mercy  of  God  in  causing  the  storm  to  cease  ; 
but  tneir  feeling  of  safety  in  the  succeeding 
calm  was  but  comparative  |  the  compass  being 
lost,  and  the  sailors  declaring  that  tliey  knew 
not  where  they  were.  “  And  truly,”  observes 
the  lady,  “  we  believed  them  ;  for,  with  fear 
and  drink,  I  think  tliey  were  bereaved  of  i 
their  senses.  So  soon  as  it  was  day,  about 
six  o’clock,  the  master  cried  ou^  ‘  The  land ! 
the  land !’  but  we  did  not  receive  the  news 
with  the  joy  belonging  to  it,  but  sighing  said, 

*  God’s  will  be  done  I’  Thus  the  tide  drove 
us,  till  about  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  ; 
when  drawing  near  the  side  of  a  small  rock, 
which  had  a  creek  by  it,  we  ran  agpround ;  but 
the  sea  was  so  calm,  that  we  all  got  out,  with¬ 
out  the  loss  of  any  man  or  goods.  Thus,  God 
be  praised,  we  escajied  Uiis  great  danger, 
and  found  ourselves  about  two  leagues  from  > 
Nantes.  We  hired  six  asses,  upon  which  we 
rode,  as  many  as  could,  by  turns,  and  the 
rest  carried  our  gooils.  This  journey  took  us 
up  all  the  next  day.” 

From  Nantes  to  Orleans  the  party  pro¬ 
ceeded  by  water,  being  towed  up  the  river 
Loire,  and  then  pursued  their  journey  to 
Paris ;  where,  after  paying  their  respects  to 
their  former  queen,  the  unfortunate  widow  of 
Charles  I.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fanshawe  continued 
their  journey  to  Calais.  Here  it  was  needful 
they  should  part;  and  Mrs.  Fanshawe  pro¬ 
ceeded  alone  to  England,  in  order  to  procure 


for  her  husband  tbe  means  of  joining  tbe  king,  | 
who  was  then  in  Scotland.  | 

The  people  of  Scotland,  though  a  g;ood  deal  { 
divided  amongst  themselves,  had  agreed  in  j 
acknowledging,  after  a  fashion,  Charles  II. 
as  their  lawfid  sovereign ;  but  it  was  not  in  | 
their  power  to  secure  to  him  the  crown  even  : 
of  their  own  country.  Every  where  pursued  ( 
by  the  victorious  Cromwell,  the  king  ventured  > 
to  change  the  scene  of  action,  and  to  lead  a 
Scottish  army  into  England.  A  battle  was  { 
fought  near  Worcester,  which  proved  wholly  j 
disastrous  to  tbe  royalists.  Three  thousand  | 
men  were  slain,  ten  thousand  taken  prisoners,  i 
of  whom  such  as  survived  their  wounds,  or  | 
tbe  hardships  of  a  jail,  were  shipped  off  for  | 
slaves  to  the  West  Indies.  T 

The  king  escaped  un  wounded  from  the  field  . 
of  battle ;  but  a  great  reward  being  offered 
for  his  apprehension,  it  was  no  easy  matter 
for  him  to  leave  the  kingdom.  He  travelled 
through  the  midland  counties  in  various  dis- 

f'uises  ;  at  one  time  concealed  in  some  loyal  ; 
amily  amongst  the  gentry,  at  another  owing 
his  safety  to  the  fidelity  of  friends  in  humble  - 
life,  and  often  very  narrowly  escaping  detec-  , 
tion.  Yet  he  finally  eluded  tbe  vigilance  of 
his  enemies,  reached  the  coast  of  Sussex,  and 
getting  on  board  a  small  trading-vessel, crossed 
to  France. 

Mr.  Fanshawe,  previous  to  his  following  ' 
the  king  to  Scotland,  had  written  to  his  wife, 
with  the  intention  of  preparing  her  for  the 
worst,  entreating  that  she  would  put  her 
trust  in  God,  and  arm  herself  with  patience 
during  his  absence ;  especially  as  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  him  to  send  her  many  let-  : 
ters.  she  was  at  that  time  living  in  London  * 
privately,  but  in  good  lodgings,  and  not  ex¬ 
posed  to  any  particular  distress,  excepting 
tliat  which  was  occasioned  by  anxiety  for  her 
husband’s  safety.  Mrs.  Fanshawe’s  feelings, 
however,  at  this  period  will  be  best  descrit^ 
in  her  own  words: — “  With  a  heavy  heart  I  ‘ 
stayed  in  this  lodging  almost  seven  months, 
and  in  that  time  I  did  not  go  abroad  seven  ■' 
times ;  but  s|)ent  my  days  in  prayer  to  God  j 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  king,  and  my  hus¬ 
band,  whose  danger  was  ever  before  my  eyes. 
...  ’The  2d  of  Sept,  following  was  fought  the  | 
battle  of  Worcester,  when  the  king  being  , 
missed,  and  nothing  heard  of  my  husband 
being  dead  or  alive  for  three  days,  it  is  in¬ 
expressible  what  affliction  I  was  in.  I  nei-  : 
ther  eat  nor  slept,  but  trembled  at  every  mo¬ 
tion  I  heard,  ex|>ecting  the  fatal  news,  which  < 
at  last  came  in  their  news-book,*  and  men-  , 
tinned  him  as  prisoner.  Then  with  some  j 
hopes,  I  went  to  London”  [Mrs.  Fanshawe  | 
was  at  this  time  witli  her  latner  in  Hertford-  ! 
shire],  “  intending  to  leave  my  little  girl  Nan,  > 
tbe  comjianion  of  my  troubles,  there,  and  so 
find  out  my  husband  wheresoever  he  was  car- 
*  The  enoar's  sews-book,  or  gasette. 
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tied  ;  but  upon  my  comiuj^  to  London,  I  met 
a  messenger  from  him  with  a  letter,  which 
advised  me  of  his  condition,  told  me  he  was 
very  civilly  used,  and  said  little  more,  but 
that  I  should  be  in  some  room  at  Charing 
Cross,  where  he  had  promise  from  his  keeper  \ 
that  be  should  rest  in  my  company  at  dinner-  i 
time. 

“  I  expected  him  with  great  impatience ; 
and  on  the  day  appointed  provided  a  dinner 
and  room,  as  ordered,  in  which  1  was  with  my  | 
father  and  some  more  of  our  friends ;  when 
about  eleven  o’clock  we  saw  hundreds  of  poor 
soldiers  (both  English  and  Scotch)  march  bare  ! 
of  foot,  and  many  with  my  husband,  who  was  ! 
very  cheerful  in  appearance.  .  .  .  After  he  had  I 
saluted  me  and  his  friends,  he  said :  ‘  Pray  ; 
let  us  not  lose  time  ;  fur  I  know  not  how  little  1 
I  have  to  spare :  this  is  the  chance  of  war ;  j 
nothing  venture,  nothing  have :  so  let  us  sit  | 
down  and  be  merry  whilst  we  may:’  then 
taking  nw  hand  in  his,  and  kissing  me,  he ! 
added,  *  Cease  weeping — no  other  thing  upon  | 

I  earth  can  move  me ;  remember  we  are  all  at  | 

I  Qod’s  disposal.’ 

“  Thus  we  passed  the  time,  until  order  came 
to  carry  him  to  Whitehall,  where,  in  a  little  ' 
room,  he  was  kept  prisoner,  without  speech  ' 
of  any  (so  far  as  they  knew),  ten  weeks,  and  . 
in  expectation  of  death.  .  .  .  During  the  time  ! 
of  bis  imprisonment,  I  failed  not  constantly  ; 
to  go,  when  the  clock  struck  four  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  with  a  dark  lantern  in  my  hand,  all  alone  ' 
and  on  foot,  from  my  lodgings  to  Whitehall.  ;j 
Then  I  would  go  under  his  window,  and  softly  ‘ 
call  him;  he,  after  the  first  time  excepted,! 
never  failed  to  put  out  his  head  at  the  first! 
call.  Thus  we  talked  together;  and  some- < 
times  I  was  so  wet  with  the  rain,  that  it  went 
in  at  my  neck  and  out  at  my  heels.” 

During  this  close  confinement,  Mr.  Fan- 
shawe  became  seriously  ill ;  and  his  wife  made 
frequent  applications  to  Cromwell  that  he 
might,  upon  account  ofhis  health,  be  restored 
to  a  certain  degree  of  liberty.  Cromwell,  who 
had  a  respect  for  Mr.  Fanshawe’s  character, 
put  her  in  a  way  of  obtaining  this  favour 
from  the  council ;  and  when  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
amongst  others,  spoke  o^nst  it,  insisting 
that  at  the  least  Mr.  Fan^awe,  before  being 
released,  should  be  made  to  take  what  was 
then  called  the  engagement,  Cromwell  amus¬ 
ingly  observed,  that  ”  he  never  knew  before, 
the  engagement  was  a  remedy  for  the  scor-  i 
butic.”  J  udging  from  these  words  that  the  | 
general’s  wish  was  to  favour  the  prisoner,  the  i 
council  ordered  him  his  liberty  ujpon  hail ;  | 
and  we  find  that  about  three  years  auerwards,  j 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fanshawe  and  their  three  chil-  : 
dren,  all  they  had  then  living,  were  residing 
at  Tankersly  Park  in  Yorkshire,  a  place  be¬ 
longing  to  their  friend  Lord  StraffoN.  Here 
another  daughter  was  born  to  them ;  but  they 
had  the  great  afiliction,  a  few  months  after) 


of  losing  their  eldest ;  the  child  who  had  been 
so  constantly  the  companion  of  her  mother 
daring  the  many  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
her  wandering  life.  Mrs.  Fanshawe  thus  re¬ 
cords  this  sad  event: — “The  house  of  Tan¬ 
kersly  and  park  are  both  very  pleasant  and 
ood,  and  we  lived  there  with  great  content ; 
ut  God  had  ordered  it  should  not  last ;  for 
upon  the  20th  of  July,  1654,  at  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  died  our  most  dearly  beloved 
daughter  Ann,  whose  beauty  and  wit  exceed¬ 
ed  all  that  ever  I  saw  at  her  age.  She  was 
between  nine  and  ten  years  old,  very  tall,  and 
the  dear  companion  of  my  travels  and  sor¬ 
rows.  She  lay  sick  but  five  days  of  the  small¬ 
pox,  in  which  time  she  expressed  so  many 
wise  and  devout  saying  as  is  a  miracle  at  her 
years.  We  both  wished  to  have  gone  into 
the  same  grave  with  her.  She  was  buried  in 
Tankersly  Church ;  and  her  death  made  us 
both  desirous  to  quit  this  fatal  place.” 

In  the  year  1668  Oliver  Cromwell  died ; 
having  governed  the  country  daring  the  last 
five  vears  under  the  title  of  Protector.  His 
deatn  threatened  to  throw  every  thing  again 
into  confusion ;  but  the  nation  had  had  enough 
of  war,  and  the  greater  part  secretly  desired 
the  restoration  of  the  royal  family.  In  less 
than  two  years  from  the  death  of  Cromwell, 
this  happy  event  came  to  pass;  the  king 
being  invited  by  both  houses  of  parliament 
to  return,  and  take  possession  of  his  king¬ 
dom.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fanshawe  had  been  for 
some  time  abroad,  latterly  in  attendance  on 
the  king ;  and  they  formed  part  of  the  re¬ 
tinue  which  accompanied  his  nimesty  from 
Holland.  The  following  is  Mrs.  Fanshawe’s 
account  of  this  happy  change  in  their  affairs : 
“  Upon  the  king’s  restoration,  the  Duke  of 
York,  then  made  admiral,  appointed  ships  to 
carry  over  the  company  and  servants  of  the 

king . His  highness  appointed  for  my 

husband  and  his  family  a  third-rate  frigate, 
called  the  Speedwell ;  but  his  majesty  com¬ 
manded  my  husband  to  wait  on  him  in  his 

own  ship . We  went  on  board  upon  the 

23d  of  May,  about  two  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon — the  king  embarked  at  four  of  the  clock, 
upon  which  we  set  sail ;  the  shore  being  co¬ 
vered  with  people,  and  shouts  from  all  places 
of  a  good  voyage,  which  were  seconded  by 
many  volleys  of  shot  interchanged.  .  .  .  But 
who  can  sufficiently  express  the  joy  and  gal¬ 
lantry  of  that  voyage?  To  see  so  many  great 
ships,  the  best  in  the  world  ;  to  hear  the  trum- 
|>ets  and  all  other  music ;  the  neatness  and 
cleanness  of  the  ships ;  the  strength  and  jol¬ 
lity  of  the  mariners ;  the  gallantry  of  the 
commanders ! . . .  The  sea  was  calm,  the  moon 
shone  at  full,  and  the  sun  when  it  arose  suf¬ 
fered  not  a  cloud  to  hinder  the  prospect .  .  . 
by  whose  light,  and  the  merciful  bounty  of 
God,  the  king  was  set  safely  on  shore  at 
Dover,  in  Kent,  upon  the  25tli  of  May,  1660. 
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So  great  were  the  acclamations  and  numbers 
of  people,  that  it  reached  like  one  street  from 
Dorer  to  Whitehall.  Mv  niece  Fanshawe 
then  lodg^  in  the  Strand,  where  I  stood  to 
see  the  King’s  entry  with  his  brothers, — 
surclT  the  must  pompous  show  that  erer  was ; 
for  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  this  kingdom 
moved  at  his  will.  The  next  day'  I  went, 
with  other  ladies  of  the  family,  to  congratu* 
lata  his  majesty’s  happy  arrival ;  who  received 
me  with  great  grace,  and  promised  future  fa¬ 
vours  to  my  husband  and  myself,” 

This  promise  the  king  redeemed,  first  by 
making  Mr.  Fanshawe  a  baronet,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  appointing  him  to  severid  high  and 
honouraole  employments;  and  amongst  the 
many  who  hod  devoted  tlieir  lives  and  for¬ 
tunes  to  the  cause  of  royalty,  none  perhaps 
were  more  deserving  of  recompense  than  Mr. 
Fanshawe  and  his  lady. 

The  last  and  greatest  office  filled  by  Sir 
Richard  Fanshawe  was  that  of  ambassador 
to  the  court  of  Spain  ;  and  during  their  resi¬ 
dence  in  that  country  was  bom  the  “  dear 
and  only  son,”  to  whom  Lady  Fanshawe  ad¬ 
dressed  the  memoir  from  which  the  foregoing 
particulars  have  been  collected.  She  thus 
devoutly  notices  the  birth  of  this  much-de¬ 
sired  son:— “August  the  6th,  at  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  was  born  my  son, 
Richard  Fanshawe:  Ood  be  praised  I”  Then 
follows  this  fervent  thanks^ving  and  very 
beautiful  prayer : — 

“  O  ever-living  Qod,  tlirongh  Jesus  Christ 
receive  the  humble  thanks  of  thy  servant  for 
thy  great  mercy  to  us  in  our  son,  whom  I 
humblv  desire  thee^  O  Jesus,  to  protect,  and 
to  make  him  an  Instrument  or  thy  glory. 
Qive  him  thy  Holy  Spirit,  O  God,  to  be  with 
him  all  the  days  ofhis  life ;  direct  him  through 
the  narrow  paths  of  righteousness,  in  faitli, 

[latienoe,  charity,  temperance,  chastity^  and  a 
ore  and  liking  of  thy  blessed  will,  in  all  tlie 
various  accidents  of  this  life.  This,  with  what 
outward  blessings  thou,  O  heavenly  Father, 
knowest  to  be  needful  for  him,  I  beg  of  thee, 
not  remembering  his  sins,  nor  the  sins  of  us 
his  parents,  nor  of  our  forefathers,  but  thv 
tender  mercy,  which  thou  hast  promised  shall 
be  over  all  thy  works,  and  for  the  blessed 
merits  of  our  only  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ ;  to  whom,  with  thee  and  the  blessed 
Spirit,  be  all  honour  and  glory,  as  it  was  in 
the  bwinning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be. 
Amen.’^ 

After  a  residence  at  Madrid  of  rather  more 
than  two  years,  it  was  the  will  of  God  that 
thia  excellent  woman  should  return  to  Eng¬ 
land  a  widow,  with  five  children,  the  sad 
survivors  of  a  family  of  fourteen.  Sir  Rich¬ 
ard  Fanshawe  died  at  Madrid  the  36th  of 
June,  1666:  his  wife  survived  him  soma 
years;  and  it  was  during  tliis  period  of. her | 
life,  that  “  she  thought  it  good  to  ditoourse”  i 


(meaning,  to  relate)  “  to  her  most  dear  and  I  t 
only  son  the  most  remarkable  actions  and  I  ■] 
accidents  of  his  family,  as  well  as  those  more  * 
eminent  ones  of  his  father,”  whose  character 
she  desires  to  shew  “  with  all  truth,  and 
without  partiality.” 

“  He  was  very  obliging  to  all,  and  forward 
to  serve  his  master,  his  country,  and  friend ; 
cheerful  in  his  conversation ;  yet  so  reserved, 
that  he  never  shewed  the  thought  of  his  heart, 
in  its  greatest  sense,  but  to  myself  only.  I 
never  heard  him  hold  disputation  in  my  life ; 
but  often  he  would  speak  against  it,  saying, 
it  was  an  uncharitable  custom,  which  never 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  either  party.  Ha 
loved  and  used  cheerfulness  in  all  nis  actions ; 
yet  professed  his  religion  in  his  life  and  con¬ 
versation.  I  never  heard  him  screak  a  word 
in  my  life  that  tended  to  God’s  dishonour,  or 
encouragement  of  any  kind  of  sin.  He  was  a 
true  Protestant  of  the  Church  of  England ;  so 
born,  so  brought  up,  and  so  died. 

“  He  was  the  tenderest  father  imaginable ; 
the  carefullest  and  most  generous  master  1 
ever  saw.  He  loved  hospitality  ;  . .  .  yet 
kept  order  with  the  greatest  decency  possi¬ 
ble:  and  though  he  would  say  I  managed 
his  domestics  wholly,  yet  I  ever  governed 
them  and  myself  by  his  commands.  Glory 
be  to  God,  we  never  had  but  one  mind 
throughout  our  lives. 

“  Whatever  was  real  happiness  God  gave  it 
me  in  him ;  .  . .  but  to  commend  my  better 
half,  methinks,  is  to  commend  myself,  and 
so  may  bear  a  censure ;  . .  .  but  this  without 
offence  I  do,  pray  that  you  may  imitate  him 
in  his  patience,  his  prudence,  his  charity,  his 
generosity,  his  perfect  resignation  to  God’s 
will ;  praise  Gou /or  him  as  long  as  you  live 
here,  and  with  him  hereafter  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Amen.” 


WINTER. 

Thbrk  are  few  instances  of  the  Creator’s 


power  and  love  more  remarkable  than  those 
connected  with  the  vicissitudes  of  the  sea- 


**  Forth  in  the  pleasing  Spring 
Thy  beanty  walks,  Thr  tenderness  and  lore. 

Wuto  Sash  the  Seids ;  Um  softening  air  is  balm  t 
Echo  the  mountains  round,  the  forest  smiles  t 
And  every  sense  and  every  heart  is  Joy. 

Then  comes  Thy  gior}-  in  the  summer  months. 

With  light  and  be«t  r^ulnent.  Then  The  sun 
Shoots  forth  perfection  through  the  swelling  )'ear : 
And  oft  Thy  voice  in  dreadful  thunder  speaks  I 
And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  nooni  or  fkUing  ere, 

B)'  brooks  and  groves,  in  hollow. whiimcriiig  gales. 
Tny  bounty  wuks  in  Autumn  unconnned. 

And  spreads  a  common  feast  fer  all  that  Uvea, 
la  Winter  awful.  Then  I  with  clouds  and  storms 
Around  Thee  thrown,  tempest  o’er  tempest  roll’d, 
Miotic  darkness!  on  the  whlriwind’s  wing 
Rkung  sublime.  Thou  bid'st  the  world  adore. 

And  humblest  Nature  with  Thy  northern  blast." 

Thaae  are  sentimeuta  which  must  fill  the  grate¬ 
ful  heart  of  the  most  ignorant,  as  he  bwolds 
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tb«  mysterious  round  of  the  year’s  alternations. 
To  him,  however,  who  understands  the  laws 
by  which  the  machinery  works  that  produces 
these  changes,  and  how  remarkably  they  are 
subservient  to  the  wants  of  men,  the  divine 
power  and  wisdom  are  still  more  conspicuous, 
and  consequently,  our  wonder,  love,  and 
praise,  the  more  due.  It  is  with  a  view  of 
exciting  these  feelings  of  devout  gratitude, 
that  we  would  remind  the  reader  how  the 
change  of  seasons  may  be  accounted  for  on 
scientific  principles,  and  then  to  call  his  at¬ 
tention  to  a  few  of  the  more  striking  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  present  season  of  winter. 

Now,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  are 
owing  to  the  earth’s  annual  motion  round  the 
sun,  whilst  its  axis  preserves  a  constant  in¬ 
clination  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  and  is  al¬ 
ways  parallel  to  itself.  This,  pernaps,  is  not 
very  intelligible  language  to  the  generality  of 
our  readers,  so  we  must  refer  to  p^e  67  of 
the  first  volume  of  theEngUthman'iMagasine, 
where,  in  an  article  on  Astronomy,  a  more  po¬ 
pular  explanation  is  given. 

We  shall,  therefore,  proceed  at  once  to  con¬ 
sider  a  few  of  the  characteristics  of  winter. 

**  Whence  art  thou,  frost  I  and  whence  are  thj  keen  ttoret 
DeKTed,  thou  secret  all-invading  power. 

Whom  even  th*  Illusive  fluid  cannot  fly  1”— Thomsox. 

This  introduces  to  a  subject  apparently  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  this  investigation, — the  laws  of  heat 
with  respect  to  water.  And  yet,  on  reference 
to  Professor  Whewell’s  Bridgewater  Treatise, 
we  find  the  following  explanation  of  the  for¬ 
mation  of  ice : — W ater,  it  is  well  known,  ex¬ 
pands  and  becomes  lighter  by  heat,  and  con¬ 
tracts  and  becomes  heavier  by  cold ;  and  hence, 
in  consequence  of  this  property,  the  coldest 
lortion  of  the  fluid,  on  account  of  being  the 
leaviest,  occupies  the  lower  parts — the  conti¬ 
nued  progress  of  cold  produces  congelation. 
This  is  a jraneral  law  of  heat  with  respect  to 
water.  But  if  it  always  held,  of  course  the 
lower  parts  of  the  water  would  be  first  frozen, 
on  account  of  being  the  heaviest  and  there¬ 
fore  sinking  to  the  bottom.  Hence,  being 
once  frozen,  hardly  any  heat  applied  at  the 
surface  would  have  melted  these  lowest  parts 
of  the  water,  for  the  warm  fluid  could  not 
have  descended  through  the  colder  parts.  But 
this  would  obviously  be  attended  with  serious 
disadvantages ;  for  onr  lakes  and  rivers,  the 
lowest  parts  being  first  frozen,  would  have  a 
bed  or  attorn  of  ice,  increasing  with  the  con¬ 
tracted  water  which  descended  from  the  upper 
])art  till  the  whole  was  frozen.  We  should, 
therefore,  have  no  bodies  of  water  except  such 
pools  on  the  surface  of  these  icy  reservoirs  as 
the  summer  sun  oould  thaw,  to  be  again  frozen 
to  the  bottom  with  the  first  frosty  night 
Hence,  had  the  general  law  before  mentioned 
been  always  observed,  it  would  have  been 
destructive  of  all  the  utility  of  our  seas  and 
lakas. 
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Observe,  now,  how  this  inconvenience  has 
been  obviated  by  our  beneficent  Creator. 

It  is  obviated,  to  quote  almost  the  precise 
words  of  Whewell,  by  a  modification  of  the 
law  which  takes  place  when  the  temjierature 
approaches  this  limit.  Water  contracts  and 
b^omes  heavier  by  the  increase  of  cold  till 
we  come  near  the  freezing  temperature ;  but 
then,  by  a  further  increase  of  cold,  it  contracts 
no  more,  but  expands  and  becomes  lighter, 
till  the  point  at  which  it  becomes  ice.  In 
other  words,  it  contracts  and  becomes  heavier 
in  cooling  down  to  40°  of  Fahrenheit’s  ther¬ 
mometer  ;  but  in  cooling  further  than  40*  it 
expands  and  becomes  lighter,  and  when 
cooled  to  32*  it  freezes.  Hence  the  greatest 
weight  of  the  fluid  is  at  40*,  and  the  water  of 
this  temperature,  or  near  it,  being  heavier, 
will  lie  at  the  bottom,  with  cooler  or  lighter 
water,  or  with  ice,  floating  above  it.  How¬ 
ever  much  the  surface  be  cooled,  water  colder 
than  40*  cannot  descend  to  displace  water 
warmer  than  itself.  Hence  the  inconveni¬ 
ence  before  mentioned  is  obviated,  since  we 
can  never  have  ice  formed  at  the  bottom  of 
deep  water,  because,  in  approaching  the  freez- 
ing-point  (32*),  the  coldest  water,  on  account 
of  its  expansion,  will  rise  to  the  surface,  and 
the  congelation  will  take  place  there ;  and 
the  ice,  so  formed,  will  remain  at  the  surface, 
exposed  to  the  warmth  of  the  sunbeams  and 
the  air,  and  will  not  survive  any  long  conti¬ 
nuance  of  such  action. 

Another  peculiarity,  observes  Professor 
Whewell,  in  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
action  of  cold  on  water  it,  that  in  the  vertf 
act  freezing  a  further  sudden  and  consi¬ 
derable  expansion  takes  place.  This  is  the 
cause  of  vessels  bursting  by  the  freezing  of 
water  in  them.  The  consequence  of  this  ex¬ 
pansion  is,  that  the  specific  gravity  of  ice  is 
less  than  that  of  water  at  an^  temgeratwre  f 
and  it  therefore  always  floats  in  the  unfrozen 
fluid.  This  is  a  very  important  provision — > 
for  if  this  expansion  of  crystallisation  did  not 
exist,  ice  would  float  in  water  which  was  be¬ 
low  4(F,  but  would  sink  when  the  fluid  was 
above  that  temperature,  as  what  has  been 
before  observed  shews.  But  owing  to  this 
further  expansion,  ice  floats  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Hence  the  icy  remnants  of  the 
effects  of  winter,  which  the  river  carries  down 
its  streams,  are  visible  on  its  surface  till  they 
melt  away. 

These  laws,  adds  Mr.  Whewell,  of  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  temperature  are  truly  remarkable  in 
their  adaptation  to  the  beneficial  course  of 
things  at  the  earth’s  surface.  Water,  we  have 
seen,  contracts  by  cold  ;  it  thus  equalises  the 
temperature  of  various  times  and  places ;  but 
!  if  its  contraction  were  continued  all  the  way 
down  to  the  freezing-point,  it  would  bind  a 
great  part  of  the  earth  in  fetters  of  ice.  The* 
contraction,  ben,  is  here  replaced  by  the  ex* 
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paosion,  in  a  manner  which  bat  tlightlv  mo¬ 
difies  the  former  effects,  while  it  completely 
modifies  the  bad  consequences.  The  rurther 
expansion  which  takes  place  at  the  freezing 
point  still  further  facilitates  the  rapid  re¬ 
moval  of  the  ic^  chains  in  which  part  of  the 
earth’s  surface  is  at  certain  seasons  bound. 

The  severest  frosts  in  England  were  in  the 
years  1064,  1700,  1740,  1776,  1788,  1706, 
1813.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  was  that 
in  the  year  1684,  and  of  which  “  good  John 
Evelyn”  has  preserved  a  very  minute  account 
in  his  entertaining  diary. 

**  January  1,  1684.  The  weather  continu¬ 
ing  intolerably  severe,  streetes  of  boothes 
were  set  upon  the  Thames ;  the  aire  was  so 
very  cold  and  thick,  as  of  many  yeares  there 
had  not  been  the  like.”  “Jan."  24.  Thefrost 
still  continuing  more  and  more  severe,  the 
Thames  before  London  was  planted  with 
boothes  in  formal  streetes,  all  sorts  of  trades, 
and  shops  furnish’d  and  full  of  commodities, 
even  to  a  printing  ^tresse,  where  y*  people 
and  ladyes  tooke  a  fancy  to  have  their  names 
printed,  and  the  daye  and  yeare  set  down, 
when  printed  on  the  Thames;  this  humour 
tooke  so  universally,  that  ’twas  estimated  the 
printer  gain’d  61.  a  day  for  printing  a  line 
only,  at  sixpence  a  name,  brides  what  he 
got  by  ballads,  tec.  Coaches  plied  from  West¬ 
minster  to  the  Temple,  and  from  several  other 
staires  to  and  fro,  as  in  the  streetes ;  sleds, 
sliding  w’ith  skeetes,  a  bull  baiting,  horse 
and  coach  races,  puppet  plays,  and  interludes, 
cookes,  tipling,  and  other  lewd  places,  so  that 
it  seem’d  to  oe  a  bacchanalian  triumph,  or 
carnival  on  the  water,  whilst  it  was  a  se¬ 
vere  judgment  on  the  land,  the  trees  not  only 
splitting  as  if  lightning-struck,  but  men  and 
cattle  perishing  in  divers  places,  and  the  very 
seas  so  locked  up  with  ice,  that  no  vessells 
could  stirr  out  or  come  in.  The  fowles,  fish, 
and  birds,  and  all  our  exotiq  plants  and 
greenes  universally  jierishing.  Many  parkes 
of  deer  were  destroyed,  and  all  sortes  of  fuell 
so  deare,  that  there  was  greate  contributions 
to  preserve  the  poore  alive.  Nor  was  this 
severe  weather  much  less  intense  in  most 
partes  of  Europe,  even  as  far  as  Spaine  and 
the  most  southern  tracts.  London,  by  reason 
of  the  excessive  coldnesse  of  the  aire  hinder¬ 
ing  the  ascent  of  the  smoke,  was  so  fill’d  with 
the  fuliginous  steame  of  the  sea-coale,  that 
hardly  could  one  see  crosse  the  streetes ;  and 
this  filling  tlie  lungs  with  its  grosse  particles, 
exceedingly  obstructed  the  breaste,  so  as  one 
could  scarcely  breath.  There  was  no  water 
to  be  had  from  the  pipes  and  engine,  nor 
could  the  brewers  and  divers  other  tradesmen 
work ;  and  every  moment  was  full  of  disas¬ 
trous  accidents.”' 

The  poet  Gay,  in  the  second  book  of  his 
“  Trivia ;  or,  the  Art  of  Walking  the  Streets 
■  Svelpi’i  Memoirs,  L  p.  MS. 


of  London,”  gives  a  humorons  poetical  ve^ 
sion  of  the  same  remarkable  fact. 

"  0  roving  mate,  rocsl  that  wondroui  year 
When  winter  reign’d  in  Meak  Britannia's  air; 

When  hoarj  Thames  with  frosted  osiers  crown’d 
Was  three  long  moons  in  icf  fetters  bound. 

The  waterman,  forlorn  along  the  shore, 

Pensive,  reclines  upon  his  useless  oar. 

Sees  haraess'd  steeds  desert  the  stony  town. 

And  wander  roads  unstable  nut  their  own; 

Wheels  o’er  the  harden’d  water  smoothly  glide. 

And  rase  with  whiten'd  tracks  the  slipp'n  tide. 

Here  the  fat  cook  plies  high  the  biasing  fire. 

And  gearce  the  spit  can  turn  the  steer  entire. 

Booths  sodden  hme  the  Thames,  long  streets  appear. 
And  num’rous  games  proclaim  the  crowded  fair. 

’Twas  here  the  matron  found  a  doleful  fate ; 

Let  elegiac  lay  the  woe  relate. 

DM  every  day  had  walk'd  three  treaeh'rous  roads ; 
Her  neck  grew  arrapt  beneath  autumnal  loads 
Of  various  fruit ;  she  now  a  basket  bore — 

That  head,  alas  I  shall  basket  bear  no  more. 

Each  booth  she  frequent  past,  in  quest  of  gain. 

And  boys  with  pleasure  heard  her  thrilling  strain. 

Ah,  Doll  I  all  mortals  must  resign  their  breath. 

And  industry  itself  submit  to  d^h  I 

The  cracking  crystal  yiekls,  she  sinks,  she  dies ; 

Her  head  chopt  off,  from  hre  lost  shoulder  flies ; 
Pippins  she  cried,  but  death  her  voice  confounds. 

Am  pip-pip-pip  along  the  ice  resounds." 

Of  the  frost  in  the  year  1776,  White,  tliel 
amiable  author  of  the  Natural  HutoryofSd-] 
borne,  gives  a  very  interesting  account  inone  o{ 
his  letters  to  Mr.  Barrington: — “  On  the  14th 
[of  January]  the  writer  was  obliged  to  be  much 
abroad,  and  thinks  he  never  before  or  since  hii 
encountered  such  rugged  Siberian  weather. 
....  From  the  14th  the  snow  continued  to  in¬ 
crease,  and  began  to  stop  the  road-waggons 
and  coaches,  which  could  no  longer  keep  their 
regular  stages ;  and  especially  in  the  western 
roads,  where  the  fall  appears  to  have  beet 
deeiier  than  in  the  south.  The  company  at 
Bath  that  wanted  to  attend  the  queen’s  birth¬ 
day,  were  strangely  incommoded :  many  cafr 
riages  of  oersons  who  got,  in  their  way  to 
town  from  Bath,  as  far  as  Marlborough,  after 
strange  embarrassments,  here  met  with  s 
strange  ne  phu  ultra.  The  ladies  fretted,  and 
offer^  large  rewards  to  labourers  if  they 
could  shovel  them  a  track  to  London ;  but 
the  relentless  heaps  of  snow  were  too  bulky 
to  be  removed  ;  and  so  the  18th  passed  over, 
leaving  the  company  in  very  uncomfortable 
circumstances  at  the  Castle  and  other  inns. 
On  the  22d  the  author  had  occasion  to  go  to 
London  through  a  sort  of  Ijaplandian  scene, 
very  wild  and  grotesque  indeed.  But  the  me¬ 
tropolis  itself  exhibited  a  still  more  singular 
apfiearance  than  the  country,  for  being  braded 
deep  in  snow,  the  pavement  of  the  streets 
I  could  not  be  touched  by  the  wheels  or  the 
I  horses’  feet,  so  that  the  carrii^s  ran  about 
without  the  least  noise.  During  four  nights 
I  in  January  the  cold  was  so  penetrating,  that 
it  occasioned  ice  in  warm  chambers  and  un¬ 
der  beds  ;  and  in  the  day  the  wind  wu 
so  keen,  that  persons  of  robust  constitutions 
could  scarcely  endure  to  face  it.  The  Thames 
was  at  once  so  frozen  over,  both  above  and 
below  bridge,  that  crowds  ran  about  on  tbs 
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ic«.  The  streets  were  so  strangely  encum¬ 
bered  with  snow,  which  lay  twenty-six  days  | 
on  the  houses  in  the  city — a  longer  time  than  ; 
had  been  remembered  by  the  oldest  inhabi-  ; 
tant  living.  According  to  all  ap|>earances 
we  might  now  have  expected  the  continuance 
of  this  rigorous  weather  for  weeks  to  come, 
since  ever^  night  increased  in  severity ;  but  j 
behold,  without  any  apparent  cause,  on  the 
1st  of  February  a  thaw  took  place,  and  some 
rain  followed  before  night,  making  good  the 
observation,  that  frosts  generally  go  off  as 
it  were  at  once,  without  any  graduu  declen¬ 
sion  of  cold.” 

The  effects  of  frost  are  various,  and  fre¬ 
quently  of  opposite  tendency.  From  the  ex¬ 
pansion  which  takes  place  in  the  act  of  con¬ 
gelation,  the  strongest  oaks  sometimes  split ; 
and  in  the  great  ^ost  of  1684  the  trunlu  of 
oak,  ash,  and  walnut  were  so  split  and  cleft, 
that  they  might  be  seen  through,  and  the 
cracks  were  often  attended  by  dreadful  noises, 
like  the  explosion  of  fire-arms.  It  is  injuri¬ 
ous  to  certain  kinds  of  food  ;  all  watery  fruits 
are  deprived  by  frost  of  their  pleasant  taste 
end  nourishing  properties,  and  soon  go  rotten 
after  a  thaw.  Frost  is  also  very  somniferous, 
and  whoever,  when  exposed  to  its  influence, 
yields  to  the  almost  irresistible  desire  to  sleep, 
endangers  his  life.  His  limbs  be^in  to  stiffen, 
and  the  only  chance  of  recovering  their  ani¬ 
mation  is  to  rub  them  with  snow.  If  he  be 
brought  when  asleep  into  a  warm  room,  the 
sudden  transition  from  cold  to  heat  causes 
almost  instant  death.  White  tells  us  that  in 
the  frost  of  December  1784,  two  men  who 
were  tracing  hares  in  the  snow  had  their  feet 
frozen ;  and  two  men  who  were  much  better 
employed  had  their  fingers  so  affected  by  the 
frost  while  they  were  trashing  in  a  barn,  that 
mortification  followed,  from  which  they  did 
not  recover  for  many  weeks. 

Frost,  as  we  have  seen,  is  generally  accom¬ 
panied  with  mow ;  so  of  this  some  explanation 
may  lie  interesting.  Snow  is  nothing  more, 
says  Dr.  Prout,  than  the  (frozen  visible  va¬ 
pour  composing  clouds.  Hence,  a  flake  of 
snow  examineo  with  a  high  magnifier  exhi¬ 
bits  a  beautiful  display  of  minute  crystals, 
often  possessing  the  greatest  variety  of  form. 
But  to  be  a  little  mure  popular  in  our  explan¬ 
ation.  The  same  writer  observes:  “When 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  down  to 
the  earth’s  surface  is  constantly  below  the 
freezing-point,  it  is  obvious  that  any  mois¬ 
ture  separated  from  the  atmosphere  must  as¬ 
sume  the  solid  form.  If  the  (quantity  sepa¬ 
rated  be  small,  the  frozen  particles  of  water 
remaining  detached  float  in  the  atmosphere 
in  the  form  of  crystallised  spiculse,  and  thus 
give  origin  to  what  is  called  smoke-frost,  a 
phenomenon  not  unfrequently  witnessed  in 
polar  latitudes.  Even  in  temperate  climates 
the  same  thing  has  been  supposed  to  take 
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place  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere.* 

I  Most  generally,  however,  the  quantity  of 
;  water  separated  is  so  large,  that  the  crystal- 
;  Used  particles  are  agglutinated  together  into 
masses  or  Jiake$y  and  thus  fall  to  the  earth  in 
,  the  form  of  snow, 
i 

j  “  Through  the  hush'd  sir  the  whiteuing  shower  descends, 

I  At  ttrst  thin  wavering ;  till  at  last  the  flakes 
I  Fall  broad,  and  wide,  and  fast,  dimming  the  day 
With  a  continual  flow.  The  cherish’d  fields 
Put  on  their  winter  robes  of  purest  white. 

'Tis  brightness  all,  save  where  the  new  snow  melts 
Along  the  maty  currents.  Low  the  woods 
Beno  their  hoar  head ;  and.  ere  the  languid  sun 
Faint  from  the  west  emits  the  evening  ray, 

Earth’s  universal  face,  deep  hid  and  chill. 

In  one  wide  dasiling  waste,  that  buries  wide 

The  works  of  man.’^  Thomson. 

Sleet  is  snow  in  a  half-melted  condition, 
i  and  constitutes  the  intermediate  state  between 
snow  and  rain,  which  is  the  water  separated 
from  the  air  when  its  temperature  is  above 
the  freezing-point  of  water.  Hail  consists  of 
drops  of  rain  more  or  less  suddenly  frozen  by 
exposure  to  a  temperature  below  the  freezing- 
point.  Hail  is  more  common  in  spring  and 
summer  than  in  winter,  and  some  countries, 
especially  some  parts  of  France,  are  very  liable 
to  hail-storms,  which  arc  attended  by  the  most 
terrific  and  devastating  effects,  similar  to  those 
which,  when  employ^  by  God  as  a  minister 
of  vengeance,  it  produced  upon  tiie  vegetation 
of  the  rebellious  Israelites. 

These  phenomena,  however,  are  generally 
of  very  beneficial  tendency.  “  The  jierpetual 
snow,”  once  more  to  quote  Dr.  Prout,  “  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  constitutes 
a  most  important  provision  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  particularly  in  the  warmer  climates, 
where  the  accumulated  snow  becomes  the  pro¬ 
lific  source  of  innumerable  rivers,  without 
which  those  regions  would  be  uninhabitable. 
Snow  also,  both  on  account  of  its  whiteness,* 
low  conducting  properties,  and  lightness,  is 
very  beneficial  to  v4;etation.” 

"  Earih  receives 

I  Gladly  the  thickening  mantle;  and  the  green 
And  tender  blade,  that  feared  the  chilling  blast. 
Escapes  unhurt  beneath  so  warm  a  veil.” 

COWPZB. 

“  Snow  and  ice,”  says  Dalton,  “  are  well 
known  to  be  bad  conductors  of  cold ;  and  when 
;  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  or  the  sur- 
I  face  of  the  soil  or  of  water  is  frozen,  the  roots 
I  or  bulbs  of  plants  beneath  are  protected  by 

*  White  seems  to  have  witnessed  something  like  this 
'  phenomenon  in  the  year  1785.  “  A  circumstance  that  I 

must  not  omit,  because  it  is  new  to  us,  is,  that  on  Friday, 
,  December  10th,  being  bright  sunshine,  the  air  was  full  of 
icy  tjiicuUt,  floating  in  aU  directions,  like  atoms  in  a  sun- 
'  beam  let  into  a  dark  room.  We  thought  them  at  first 
,  I  parUcles  of  the  rime  falling  from  my  tall  hedges,  but  were 
soon  convinced  to  the  contrary,  by  making  our  observa* 
'  I  tions  in  open  places  where  no  rime  could  reach  us.  Were 
I  they  watery  particles  of  the  air  froten  as  they  floated,  or 
{  were  they  evaporations  fVom  the  snow  froien  as  they 
mounted?” 

*  In  the  polar  regions  red  snow  is  frequently  seen.  Its 
colouring  matter  is  said  to  consist  of  a  speciM  of  fungus, 
capable  of  reproduction  by  artificial  cold.  See  Lyons’ 

I  Journal,  p.  65, 
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known  to  burn  one  hour  and  a  quarter.  They 
give  a  good  clear  light.” 

Let  the  cottager  mark  the  economy  and 
advantage  of  this  simple  preparation.  In  a 
pound  of  dry  rushes,  avoirduiwis,  which  I 
caused  to  be  weighed  and  numbered,  we  found 
upwards  of  one  tliousand  six  hundred  indivi¬ 
duals.  Now,  suppose  each  of  these  burns,  one 
with  another,  only  half  an  hour,  then  a  poor 
man  will  purchase  eight  hundred  hours  of 
light,  a  time  exceeding  thirty-three  entire 
days,  for  t/tree  shillings.  According  to  this 
account,  each  rush  before  dipping  costs  one- 
third  of  a  farthing,  and  one-eleventh  after¬ 
wards.  Thus  a  poor  family  will  enjoy  five 
and  n  half  hours  of  comfortable  light  for  a 
farthing.  An  experienced  old  house-keeper 
assures  me,  that  one  pound  and  a  half  of 
rushes  completely  supplies  his  family  the  year 
round,  since  working  people  burn  no  candle 
in  the  long  days,  because  they  rise  and  go  to 
bed  by  daylight.” 

The  gloominess  of  winter,  therefore,  has 
many  mleviations,  which  make  the  season 
pass  away  agreeably  enough.  But  the  season 
may  be  turned  to  a  better  account  than  mere 
enjoyment,  by  subserving  our  moral  imjtrove- 
ment;  the  wants  of  the  poor,  who  most  feel 
the  inclemency  of  the  season,  afford  frequent 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  charity.  It 
is  highly  favourable  to  meditation,  without 
which  no  man  can  be  really  good ;  and  it 
abounds  in  associations  which  should  lighten 
the  flame  of  gratitude  in  every  English  bosom. 
The  facilities  which  it  affords  for  quiet  medi¬ 
tation,  are  visible  in  the  writings  of  those 
poets  who  have  chosen  winter  for  the  subject 
of  their  muse ;  and  jierhaps  few  mines  of 
thought  are  riclier  than  tliose  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  poems  of  Cowper  on  tliis  season. 
Bishop  ^lant,  in  his  pretty  poems  on  “  tlie 
lilonths,”  remarks  that  winter  is  well  suited 
to  the  study  of  astronomy.  So  it  is ;  for,  by 
a  wise  and  beneficent  arrangement  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  the  moon  and  stars  are  longer  above 
the  horizon  in  our  tenqieratc  climate  than  at 
any  other  season.  And  no  one,  even  the  least 
scientific,  can  contemplate  these  heavenly  lu¬ 
minaries,  filled  with  everlasting  oil,  without 
very  salutary  reflections  on  the  |H>werand  good¬ 
ness  of  the  great  Creator.  “  I  will  consider 
Thy  heavens,  even  the  works  of  Tliy  fingers,  the 
moon  and  the  stars  which  Thou  hast  ordained.” 

Nor  should  we  forget  to  thank  God  for  hav¬ 
ing  placed  us  in  a  part  of  Ills  creation,  in 
whicli  spring-time  and  harvest,  summer  and 
winter,  alternate  in  such  pleasing  variety, — an 
island  on  which  every  season  smiles  benignant. 
Contrast  with  our  own  the  condition  of  the 
polar  climes  —  those  “  thrilling  regions  of 
thick-ribbed  ice,”  where 

••  Winter  holds  his  unrejoieinfr  court ; 

And  throut;h  his  airy  hall  the  loud  misrule 

Uf  driving  tempest  is  fur  ever  heard.” 

TnoMloN. 


Let  our  renders  take  up  Captain  Lyons’  jour¬ 
nal,  during  one  of  Captain  Parry’s  voyages 
in  search  of  the  north-west  passage,  and  the 
scenes  there  described  will,  we  think,  make 
him  thank  God  for  having  cast  his  lot  in  the 
British  isles.  The  want  of  sun-light  for  above 
forty  days,  frozen  seas,  ice-bergs,  wolves, 
bears,  anil  the  scarcely  less  savage  inhabitants 
of  those  j)art.<,  together  with  their  snow-huts, 
is  a  very  different  state  of  things  from  what 
is  enjoyed  in  England  even  by  the  poorest. 

“  Here  human  nature  wears  its  rudest  form. 

Deep  from  the  piercine  season  sunk  in  raves ; 

Here  by  dull  fires,  amt  with  unjuyous  cheer. 

They  waste  the  tedious  gloom.  Immersed  in  fur. 
Doze  the  gross  race.  Nor  sprightly  j«-st,  nor  sung. 
Nor  tenderness  they  know,  nor  an'glit  of  life, 

Ik'yond  the  kindred  liear  that  stalks  without. 

Till  mom  at  lenj;th,  her  ros<-s  drooping  all. 

Sheds  a  long  twilight  brightening  o’er  the  field. 

And  calls  the  iiuivcr'd  savage  to  the  chase.” 

Thomson. 

Yes,  let  our  English  cottagers  compare  with 
this  tlieir  own  happy  lot,  surrounded  with 
comforts  and  privileges  of  all  kinds — shel¬ 
tered  homes,  healthy  enqiloyments,  nourish¬ 
ing  food, — an  advantage  this,  by  the  w’ay,  un¬ 
known  to  our  ancestors  in  humble  life,  and 
who,  from  having  to  live  during  the  winter 
chiefly  upon  salted  meats,  the  state  of  agri¬ 
culture  not  allowing  provender  for  cuttle, 
and  therefore  fresh  meat  was  unattainable 
except  at  a  very  high  price,  which  confined  it 
to  the  rich,  were  subjected  to  painful  cutane¬ 
ous  disorders; — let  our  English  cottagers,  we 
re])eat,  contrast  their  condition  with  that  of 
the  inhabitants  of  another  hemisphere, 'or  even 
that  of  their  forefathers,  and  then  they  will 
know  how  to  value  the  jihysicul  condition  of 
England.  There  would  then,  we  think,  be  less 
comjilainingin  our  streets;  and  “the  winter  of 
our  discontent”  would  soon  be  made  “  glorious 
sumnier”  by  the  sun  of  a  heartfelt  gratitude. 
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RECAriTULATION  AND  CONCLUSION. 

O  fur  the  coming  of  that  glorious  time, 

W  hen,  prizing  knowleilge  as  her  noblest  wealth 
And  Iiest  protector,  this  imperial  realm. 

While  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  admit 

An  obligation  on  her  part  to  tenth 

Those  who  are  liorn  to  serve  her  and  obey ; 

lUnding  herself  by  statute  to  secure 

For  all  the  children  whom  her  soil  maintains 

The  rudiments  of  letters,  and  inform 

Tlie  mind  with  tiuiral  and  reliaiout  truth, 

IMh  undtrrtood  and  jO'actitiil  1 

I  WISH  briefly  to  recapitulate  the  practical  points 
set  forth  and  advocated  in  the  foregoing  volume, 
and  to  found  on  them  a  few  concluding  remarks. 

'  It  is  with  no  ordinary  CTatificatiun  that  the  cslitor  is 
able  to  state,  that  the  ••  Nchuolmaster  at  Home,”  which 
has  Iieen  read  with  so  much  interest  in  the  pages  of  this 
Magazine,  has  been  reprinted  in  a  separate  volume  under 
the  title  of  “  Church  Clavering,”  in  the  Englithman'M  l.i- 
brarg.  When  it  is  said  that  M  r.Uresley  is  the  author,  nothing 
more  is  necessary  to  ensure  its  favourable  reception.  Nor 
can  the  editor  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  nuhlicly 
thanking  that  able  writer  fur  allowing  so  valuable  and 
seasonable  a  work  to  appear  in  the  pages  uf  the  Bngli$h. 
manU  Magasine, 
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The  principles  on  which  true  religious  education 
is  based  are  the  following: — 

First,  the  essential  object  of  Christian  education 
is,  to  train  an  adopted  rhild  of  God  to  live  to  His 
glory.  Education  which  fails  in  this  object  is  of 
no  value  whatever. 

Secondly,  those  appointed  to  “  teach  all  nations,’' 
and  consequently  to  train  the  youth  of  this  realm,  are 
God" s  ordained  ministers— ’the  Bishops,  Priests,  and 
Deacons  of  the  Church. 

Thirdly,  the  standard  of  religious  teaching  is  the 
holy  Scripture;  that  is  to  say,  the  holy  Scripture 
rightly  understood ;  for  if  children  arc  trained  as  it 
is  supposed  according  to  God’s  word,  but  that  word 
is  not  rightly  understood,  it  is  manifest  that  they 
are  not  trained  according  to  holy  Scripture,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  erroneous  fancies  of  their  teachers. 

Fourthly,  the  three  great  branches  of  education  are, 
to  inform  the  mind,  to  develop  the  faculties,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  good  moral  habits.  Where  these  objects  are 
rightly  carried  out,  a  youth  so  trained  is  best  able 
to  live  to  the  glory  of  God. 

Now,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  there  is  a 
lamentable  want  of  sound  education  in  the  country. 
In  some  places  many  children  grow  up  without  any 
instruction  at  all ;  in  others  the  instruction  which 
they  receive  is  defective  in  various  ways.  Either 
that  which  is  the  one  essential  feature  of  education 
— the  training  of  youth  to  live  to  the  glory  of  God 
— is  not  made,  as  it  should  be,  the  primary  object, 
or  else  God’s  divine  law  is  not  rightly  understood, 
and  children  are  supposed  to  be  trained  in  scrip¬ 
tural  knowledge,  while  the  doctrines  instilled  into 
them  are  not  in  reality  God’s  divine  truths,  or,  at 
least,  are  defective  or  erroneous ;  or,  again,  their 
intellect  is  not  sufficiently  cultivated,  or  their  fa¬ 
culties  are  not  well  developed,  or  they  are  not 
trained  in  good  moral  habits. 

The  question  is.  Will  this  state  of  things  he  suf¬ 
fered  to  last?  Can  it  last  as  it  is  ?  If  not,  how  is 
it  to  be  improved?  Who  are  able  to  improve  it? 
We  naturally  look  to  the  government  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  any  great  national  benefit;  can 
the  state  accomplish  this  most  desirable  object  ? 

I  answer,  that  the  state  by  itself  can  do  little  or 
nothing.  It  has  received  no  mission  to  teach  the 
nation ;  it  is  incompetent  to  the  task.  But  if  it 
employs  and  assists  the  exertions  of  the  Church, 
which  is  God’s  commissioned  agent,  the  work  may 
without  doubt  he  accomplished. 

But  here  there  is  a  strange  practical  anomaly. 
For  in  this  most  vital  question,  the  state,  or  rather 
the  legislature,  acts  difTerently  from  what  it  docs  in 
every  thing  else.  In  all  other  matters,  if  the  go¬ 
vernment,  backed  by  the  great  body  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  are  of  one  opinion,  the  matter  in  hand  is 
ordered  according  to  that  opinion,  and  the  .dissen¬ 
tients  are  obliged  to  submit.  For  instance,  the 


poor-law  is  thought  to  require  amendment.  Dis¬ 
cussions  are  held — different  views  are  stated — a 
bill  is  read,  and  read  again,  considered,  read  a 
third  time,  and  passed ;  and  that  binds  the  whole 
nation.  It  is  not  said,  “  There  are  many  parishes 
which  conscientiously  dissent  from  this  law,  there¬ 
fore  they  shall  he  exempted  from  its  operation.” 
On  the  contrary,  the  will  of  the  legislature  is 
thought  competent  to  pass  a  general  act,  and  all 
are  required  to  conform  to  the  enactment. 

But  in  the  case  of  education  this  rule  is  practi ' 
cally  set  aside.  It  is  acknowledged  by  all  men, 
that  no  education  is  of  any  value  which  is  not 
based  on  religion.  This  has  been  ruled,  though 
not  without  opposition.  The  opposition,  however, 
has  been  silenced,  and  no  one  now  maintains  the 
position,  that  religion  may  or  can  be  left  out  of 
any  scheme  of  education,  or  that  it  must  not,  in 
fact,  form  the  basis  of  it.  But  then  comes  the 
practical  question,  how  to  communicate  this  reli¬ 
gious  education  to  the  people.  Uur  sovereign, 
her  ministers,  and  the  large  body  of  our  legisla¬ 
ture,  are  members  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  they 
profess  to  direct  their  lives  according  to  her  doc¬ 
trine  and  discipline,  and  hope  to  be  saved  in  her 
communion.  'I'hey  bring  up  their  own  children 
according  to  her  tenets ;  and  yet  most  unaccount¬ 
ably  they  hesitate  in  taking  steps  to  procure  the 
same  advantage  for  the  youth  of  the  nation  in 
which  God  has  made  them  rulers  and  legislators. 
In  the  poor  attempts  at  education  hitherto  made, 
they  act  as  if  there  were  no  fixed  principles  of 
truth,  as  if  it  mattered  not  how  the  standard  of 
truth  were  interpreted.  They  give  money  to  Pa¬ 
pists  to  bring  up  children  in  popery;  money  to 
Dissenters  to  bring  up  children  in  dissent ;  and 
money  to  the  Church  to  bring  up  children  in  her 
doctrine  and  discipline.  Of  all  prejudices  whereby 
a  nation  was  ever  infatuated,  the  idea  that  this 
mode  of  proceeding  is  liberal  and  right,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable.  Surely  Divine  truth  should 
be  taught  AS  it  is,  not  as  different  people  think  it. 
If  you  teach  religion  in  six  diflerent  ways,  you 
must  of  necessity  teach  it  in  five  wrong  ways ;  be¬ 
cause  truth  is  one  thing  only.  If  you  vote  money 
to  bring  up  some  children  as  Romanists,  some  as 
Independents,  some  as  Methodists,  some  as  Bap¬ 
tists,  some  as  Quakers,  and  some  as  English 
Churchmen,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  necessity 
that  you  are  promoting  at  least  five  different  sys¬ 
tems  of  error.  How  can  a  conscientious  Church¬ 
man  vote  for  the  dissemination  of  heresy  and 
schism?  And  yet  such  must  be  the  conduct  of 
one  who  votes  for  the  education  of  all  sects  in 
their  sectarian  errors. 

But  then  the  liberal  will  say.  Surely  you  would 
not  force  the  children  of  conscientious  dissenters 
to  learn  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  ?  We  answer. 
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No  one  ever  thought  of  luing  force.  This  is  quite 
beside  the  question.  Every  one  admits  that  no 
man’s  conscience  is  to  be  forced.  All  that  is  con* 
tended  is,  that  the  rulers  and  representatives  of  a 
nation  who  belong  to  the  National  Church,  believ* 
ing  that  to  be  the  true  religion,  ought  to  give  the 
people  committed  to  their  care  the  opportunity  of 
having  their  children  brought  up  in  that  religion. 
Vast  numbers  of  them  would  gladly  accept  the 
boon ;  other  vast  numbers  do  not  know  its  value, 
but  would  accept  it  nevertheless.  Some  no  doubt 
would  refuse  it ;  but  do  not  for  their  sake  neglect 
the  rest,  or  teach  them  falsehood  instead  of  truth. 

Surely  if  statesmen  or  legislators  were  to  take 
the  obvious  and  straightforward  course  of  voting 
for  the  education  of  the  nation,  or  at  least  all  who 
would  accept  it,  according  to  what  they  believe  to 
be  true  religion,  and  declaring  that  they  did  so  on 
that  very  account,  the  reasonableness  of  such  con¬ 
duct  is  so  manifest,  that  even  those  who  opposed 
it,  on  account  of  their  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  was  true  religion,  could  not  fail  to  see  its 
rectitude. 

But  perhaps  some  may  apprehend  another  diiR- 
culty.  They  may  think  that,  in  a  scheme  of  na¬ 
tional  education,  some  cumbrous  machinery  must 
be  constructed — some  expensive  system  which  will 
swallow  up  large  revenues. 

This  objection  ought  not  to  be  any  hinderance  to 
giving  to  the  people  so  great  and  necessary  a  boon : 
however,  it  is  greatly  removed  by  the  fact  that  the 
whole  machinery  for  the  education  of  the  people  in 
sound  religion  is  already  provided  in  our  diocesan  and 
parochial  system.  The  Church,  as  it  already  exists, 
is  the  divinely  prepared  instrument,  of  which  the 
State  may  at  once  avail  itself  for  this  purpose. 
And  the  Church  acknowledges  its  duty;  it  is  al¬ 
ready  hard  at  work ;  almost  every  diocese  is  al¬ 
ready  provided  with  its  central  board  and  district 
committees,  which  are  in  connexion  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Society  sitting  in  London, 
and  consisting  of  the  Bishops,  and  the  other  lead¬ 
ing  Churchmen — not  a  mere  nominal  committee, 
but  real,  hardworking,  earnest  friends  of  religious 
education. 

For  several  years  the  Church  has  been  actively 
employed  in  constructing  its  machinery  for  the 
education  of  the  people.  Measures  have  been 
taken  for  that  most  important  requisite,  the  train¬ 
ing  of  competent  masters,  which  may  almost  be  | 
considered  as  half  the  business.  Many  dioceses  | 
have  their  training-schools  in  actual  operation. 
Many  have  established  institutions  for  the  middle 
classes  in  the  principal  towns.  Parochial  schools 
are  rising  in  various  places  where  hitherto  they 
had  not  been.  Existing  schools  are  gradually  | 
placing  themselves  under  the  superintendence  of  J 
the  diocesan  boards  {  and  experienced  inspectors  ij 


and  organising  masters  are  travelling  from  place 
to  place,  under  the  authority  of  the  Bishops,  and 
giving  their  valuable  aid  in  the  improvement  of 
those  schools  which  need  improvement,  conveying 
information,  and  generally  aiding  the  managers, 
whether  they  be  the  parochial  clergy  or  committee 
of  subscribers,  in  giving  efficiency  to  the  institu¬ 
tions  which  are  under  their  control.  Moreover, 
every  parochial  clergyman  acknowledges  the  duty 
of  aiding  in  the  parochial  school ;  and,  if  not 
overwhelmed  by  other  parochial  business,  many 
devote  a  great  portion  of  their  time  to  this  branch 
of  their  ministerial  labours.  All  this  is  perfect  in 
theory:  nothing  is  wanting  to  the  completion  of 
the  system  considered  in  itself ;  and  nothing  is 
wanting  for  its  actual  success  but  funds  and  super- 
intendence. 

First,  as  regards  funds.  The  difficulty  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  diocesan  boards  in  maintaining  their 
training-schools  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  and  afford¬ 
ing  an  adequate  remuneration  to  their  inspectors, 
or  even  providing  ins])ectors  at  all,  is  very  great; 
and  the  same  drawback  is  found  by  the  clergyman 
in  obtaining  the  necessary  funds  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  support  of  his  parochial  school.  In  many 
populous  places,  notwithstanding  great  exertion, 
no  schools  at  all  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
people  have  been  provided.  In  almost  all,  the 
salaries  paid  to  parochial  schoolmasters  are  lament¬ 
ably  small — far  less  than  a  person  competent  to 
the  office  has  a  right  to  expect.  Experience  proves 
that  the  education  of  the  people  is  a  thing  which 
cannot  be  left  to  the  voluntary  support  of  the 
public,  any  more  than  the  provision  for  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  religion.  It  is  acknowledged  that,  in 
the  present  day,  it  would  be  most  imprudent  to  rely 
on  the  voluntary  system  for  providing  religious 
instruction  and  ordinances  fur  the  adult  population. 
The  education  of  the  young  is  a  precisely  similar 
case.  The  public  mind  is  not  alive  to  the  urgent 
necessity  of  the  subject,  and  the  immensity  of  the 
interests  at  stake.  And  yet  one  would  think  it 
was  too  obvious  to  be  concealed  or  denied.  How 
long  the  nation  may  bear  its  present  evils  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  If,  by  God’s  great  mercy,  society 
holds  together  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  more,  then 
those  who  are  now  of  age  to  be  under  education 
will  be  the  active  spirits,  the  strength  and  sinews, 
of  the  nation  ;  and  accordingly  as  they  have  been 
trained  up  in  good  or  evil  principles,  so  will  be 
the  condition  of  this  country.  If  we  can  rear  up  a 
generation  of  Christian  men,  the  country  may  yet 
be  saved ;  but  if  demoralisation  is  suffered  to  pro¬ 
ceed  as  it  has  done,  nothing  can  save  England 
from  ruin.  These  truths,  one  would  think,  were 
almost  too  trite  to  need  repetition.  But,  no ;  the 
majority  of  influential  people  seem  to  take  little 
heed  of  these  matters.  1  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
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there  are  not  a  great  many  zealous  and  charitable 
persons  who  interest  themselves  in  the  education 
of  their  poorer  neighbours.  These  are  the  leaven 
of  the  land,  which  saves  her  from  rottenness — 
without  these  the  country  would  indeed  be  in  a 
hopeless  state.  Still,  the  great  majority  of  rich 
people  do  very  little  beyond  doling  forth  a  few 
guineas  in  consequence  of  the  importunity  of  the 
clergyman.  Their  minds  are  not  turned  that  way. 
Landowners  are  busied  in  improving  their  estates, 
advancing  their  families ;  their  minds  are  set  on 
the  tariff,  the  corn-laws,  the  rural  police,  and  other 
matters.  All  this  is  subject  of  notoriety,  and  may  j 
be  proved  by  recent  events.  Serious  disturbances 
occur  in  a  particular  county;  a  special  commission 
is  sent  to  try  the  offenders.  The  chief  justice  con¬ 
cludes  his  opening  address  with  these  emphatic 
words:  “1  would,  in  conclusion,  further  suggest, 
that  the  effectual,  and  only  effectual,  method  of 
counteracting  the  attempts  of  wicked  and  design¬ 
ing  men  to  undermine  the  principles  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  to  render  them  discontented  with  the 
established  institutions  of  their  country,  is  the  dif¬ 
fusion  of  sound  religious  knowledge  (in  which  there 
can  be  no  excess)  amongst  those  classes  who  are 
exposed  to  these  attempts,  and  the  educating  their 
children  ta  the  fear  of  God ;  so  that  all  may  be 
taught  that  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  land  and 
to  the  government  of  the  country  is  due,  not  as  a 
matter  of  compulsion,  but  of  principle  and  con¬ 
science."  Most  wise  and  benevolent  sentiments! 
but  how  are  they  followed  up  ?  The  offenders  are 
convicted  and  punished, — the  law  vindicated, — and 
the  magistrates  meet  to  provide  against  future  out¬ 
breaks.  Many  days  are  spent  in  making  the  neces¬ 
sary  addition  to  the  police,  the  yeomanry,  and  so 
forth ;  but  not  one  single  allusion  is  made  to  that 
which  the  judge  from  his  bench  declared,  and  all 
who  heard  him  acknowledged,  to  be  the  only  effec¬ 
tual  method  of  counteracting  the  evil,  namely,  the 
religious  instruction  and  education  of  the  people. 
One  or  two  laborious  clergymen  venture  to  suggest 
that  now  is  the  time  to  call  on  the  diocese  to  make 
some  effectual  exertion  in  providing  religious  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  people, — that  a  joint  appeal  made  by 
the  lay  and  clerical  authorities,  the  bishop  or  his 
representatives  co-operating  with  the  lord- lieu¬ 
tenant  and  bench  of  magistrates,  might,  at  this 
crisis,  have  a  powerful  effect.  But  it  is  answered, 
the  time  is  unfavourable,  the  county  will  be  taxed 
heavily  to  support  the  new  police  and  repair  the 
damages  of  the  rioters :  better  to  wait  awhile. 

This  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  there  is  not  in 
the  rich  people  of  the  land  the  consideration,  or 
the  energy,  or  the  right  feeling,  to  effect  any  great 
scheme  of  religious  education  by  voluntary  exer¬ 
tions.  Their  minds  are  not  directed  that  way. 
They  are  ready,  indeed,  to  acknowledge  the  urgent 


need  of  religious  education,  when  it  is  proposed  to 
them  by  one  in  authority ;  but  they  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  be  the  movers  or  agents  in  carrying  such 
a  scheme  into  effect.  And  the  same  apathy  on  the 
subject  of  education  pervades  the  middle  classes. 
It  is  not  a  subject  on  which  their  interest  is  easily 
excited.  We  cannot  tell  them  of  thousands  of 
Bibles  or  millions  of  tracts  circulated.  We  can¬ 
not  move  their  feelings,  and  excite  their  imagi¬ 
nation,  by  interesting  accounts  of  heathen  nations 
converted,  and  the  banner  of  the  cross  planted  on 
unknown  shores.  We  can  only  point  to  their  poor, 
uninstructed  fellow-countrymen,  whom  they  see 
every  day,  and  shew  them  our  humble  school, 
where  a  few  masters  are  being  trained,  and  our 
inspectors  travelling  quietly  from  place  to  place. 
Therefore  the  middle  classes  are  not  captivated, 
and  dole  forth  their  support  with  niggard  hands. 

Here,  therefore,  is  a  necessity  and  opportunity 
for  the  state  to  come  in  with  its  aid.  lleligious 
education  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  people,  but 
cannot  be  effected  by  their  spontaneous  impulses. 
It  is  an  affair  in  which  government  cannot  follow 
the  movement  of  the  nation,  but  must  take  the 
initiative,  or  rather  co-operate  with  her  ally  the 
Church.  If  ever  there  was  an  occasion  where  she 
might  prove  that  her  alliance  with  the  Church  is 
not  a  mere  one-sided  reciprocity,  now  is  the  time 
for  her  to  give  her  aid  in  a  most  important  and 
necessary  work — a  work  which  can  in  no  other 
way  be  accomplished  ;  and  which,  being  unaccom¬ 
plished,  she  herself  will  most  surely  rue  the  day. 

It  is  not,  however,  funds  only,  but  superintend¬ 
ence,  that  is  wanted.  If  the  state  contributes 
funds,  we  admit  that  she  has  a  right  to  see  those 
funds  rightly  employed.  We  wish  her  to  do  so. 
The  Church  requires  superintendence  as  well  as 
any  other  body.  The  law  of  the  land  provides 
that  the  clergy  shall  do  their  duty  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  and  why  not  also  in  their  management  of 
schools?  Let  the  parochial  school  be  under  the 
management  of  the  parochial  clergyman ;  but  let 
there  be  an  exterior  power  to  see  that  he  manages 
it  rightly. 

This  principle  has  been  admitted  and  carried 
out  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  agreement  already 
made  between  the  government  and  those  princi¬ 
pally  interested  in  Church-education,  that  there 
should  be  inspectors  appointed  by  the  joint  con¬ 
sent  of  the  committee  of  the  privy  council  and  the 
archbishop.  Nor  is  any  clergyman  expected  to 
submit  his  school  to  an  inspector  who  does  not 
come  with  the  authority  of  his  own  bishop — an 
arrangement  calculated  to  secure  an  efficient  in¬ 
spection  without  an  arbitrary  or  hostile  interfer¬ 
ence.  Let  a  sufficient  number  of  able  inspectors  be 
appointed,  and  the  government  will  have  conferred 
on  the  Church  and  nation  no  inconsiderable  boon. 
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>  It  it  MUtfactory  to  f«el  aaaured  tl*at  wUat  baa 
been  done  in  the  way  of  Church- education,  how¬ 
ever  inadequate  to  the  (treat  purpose  aimed  at,  yet 
has  all  tended  in  the  right  direction ;  and  it  has  . 
been  so  done  that  it  cannot  now  be  undone.  Only 
let  the  government  follow  out  this  most  salutary 
movement,  using  the  Church  as  its  willing  agent 
in  the  education  of  the  nation,  not  inteKering  with 
her  function,  but  co-operating  with  her  in  her  most 
sealous  and  painful  endeavours  to  train  the  people 
in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  true  religion,  and  I 
a  work  may  be  done,  by  the  joint  operation  of  the  I 
two  powers,  which  each  hy  itself  is  unable  to  ac-  I 
complish.  And  the  groundwork  is  already  so  laid,  I 
that  a  comparatively  moderate  saciifice  on  the  part  I 
of  the  state  would  be  sufficient. 

The  only  great  effort  which  the  government  lus  ' 
to  make,  is,  to  cast  off  the  trammels  of  an  un¬ 
worthy  liberalism,  and  take  fur  its  advisers,  and  ^ 
place  itself  in  cordial  co-operation  with,  those 
whom  God  himself  bat  ordained  to  rule  his  Church, 
and  “teach”  hit  people. 


OX  PRIV.ATE  JUDGMENT. 

In  treating  of  private  judgment  we  shall  not 
att(  nipt  to  lay  down  a  theory.  Our  object  will  be 
rather  to  recall  to  recollection  the  plain,  simple, 
historical  narrative  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  were  at  first  communicated  to 
the  world,  and  have  been  since  preserved  in  the 
Church. 

In  contemplating  this  narrative  it  will  appear, 
first,  that  the  office  of  the  Church,  in  matters  of 
faith,  has  been  to  derlarr,  as  Cod' s  appointed  wit¬ 
ness,  what  are  the  truths  which  have  hren  revealed 
from  heaven  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  office  of  pri¬ 
vate  judgment  has  been  to  investigate  facts,  ai\A  hy 
that  means  to  atcertain  that  the  testimony  of  the 
Church  is  true. 

There  is  nothing  more  delightful  to  an  intelli¬ 
gent  mind  than  the  discovery  of  truth.  Truths  arc 
of  two  kinds,  divine  and  human.  Uy  divine  truths, 
we  mean  those  which  are  derived  from  God.  Ky 
human  truths,  those  which  man  has  the  power  of 
discovering  for  himself. 

Though  these  two  kinds  of  truth  are  essentially 
distinct  in  themselves,  the  means  hy  which  men  in 
general  (that  is,  all  men  who  are  not  immediately 
inspired  by  (iod)  attain  the  knowledge  of  them  is 
the  same. 

If  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  mode  by  which 
we  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  those  truths  which 
we  have  called  “  human,”  it  will  help  to  shew  how 
we  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  divine  truths. 

There  are  some  human  truths  which  we  learn  by 
our  own  personal  observation  and  experience, — 
as,  for  instance,  we  know  from  our  own  experience 
that  “fire  emits  heat;”  but  there  are  other  human 
truths  which  we  believe  on  the  testimony  of  others, 
— as,  for  instance,  our  friend  speaks  the  truth  when 
he  says  he  came  from  London  this  evening;  but,  if 
we  did  not  see  him  there  ourselves,  we  believe  it 
either  because  he  says  so,  or  else  upon  the  testi¬ 


mony  of  some  other  person,  who  may  have  sees 
him  there  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

With  respect  to  events  which  happened  long 
ago,  we  can  know  them  only  upon  the  testimony 
of  those  who  have  been  dead  long  ago.  This  is 
what  is  called  historical  testimony.  We  account 
I  that  to  be  certain  historical  truth  which  we  find 
'  recorded  by  contemporary  historians :  and  which 
I  has  been  received,  on  their  authority,  as  undoubted 
matter  of  fact  in  each  succeeding  age.  For  in¬ 
stance,  we  And  it  recorded  in  contemporary  writ- 
ings  that  King  John  aigned  a  certain  document 
called  Magiu  Charu  {  we  know  that  this  has  been 
received  as  an  undoubted  matter  of  fact  in  each 
succteding  age,  and  therefore  we  account  it  to  he 
certain  historical  truth. 

Thus  do  we  arrive  at  the  certain  knowledge  of 
I  an  event  which  happened  many  years  ago.  That 
I  event  may  be  of  great  importance  to  us,  or  it  may 
I  be  of  none  at  all:  the  certainty  of  the  truth  does 
I]  not  at  all  depend  upon  the  importance  of  it.  It 
|.is  just  as  certainly  true  that  William  Itufus  wu 
j  killed  out  hunting,  as  it  is  that  King  John  si(pird 

I  Magna  Charts ;  though  the  one  event  it  of  no  con- 

I I  sequence  to  us,  the  other  is  the  charter  of  English 
liberty. 

To  apply  these  observations  to  the  immediate 
I  subject  before  us:  Divine  truths  are  of  infinitely 
higher  importance  to  us  than  any  human  truths 
possibly  can  be ;  hut  since  we  may  be  convinced  of 
truths  which  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  us 
by  the  same  means  by  which  we  may  be  convinced 
of  truths  of  very  little  moment,  we  may  arrive  at 
a  certain  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  any  given 
doctrine  or  institution  had  the  authority  of  Christ, 
by  the  tame  meant  by  which  we  come  to  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fact  that  Magna  Charta  had  the  sane- 
'  tion  of  King  John. 

Jesi's  Christ  hath  quitted  this  earth  for  more 
than  ISOU  years;  therefore  our  only  menus  of 
knowing  whether  any  doctrine  or  institution  origi¬ 
nated  wiih  him  is  by  historical  testimony. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  shew  presently  that  the 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  are  of  a  character 
distinct  ironi  all  other  historical  testimony  ;  but 
fur  the  present  we  will  regard  them  merely  as  an 
authentic  historical  narrative.  Now  from  these 
Scriptures  it  appears,  that  Jesus  Christ,  before  he 
called  upon  his  hearers  to  believe  any  of  the  divine 
truths  which  he  taught,  invited  them  to  consider 
and  decide  for  themselves,  according  to  the  evidence 
tehirh  was  before  them,  whether  that  were  not  true 
which  he  a-sserted  to  be  a  fart,  viz.  that  “he  came 
forih  from  God,  and  that  God  was  his  Father.” 

The  evidence  by  which  they  were  to  judge  of  the 
truth  of  this  fact  was  of  three  kinds,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  derived  from  three  different  sources. 

These  three  dillerent  sources  were,  1st,  testi¬ 
mony  ;  2d,  miracles ;  fid,  the  fulfilment  of  types 
and  prophecies  recorded  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 

besides  that  testimony  which  was  of  a  more  pri¬ 
vate  character  (as  that  of  the  angel  to  Mary,  and 
that  of  the  angel  to  Joseph),  the  public  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  came  from  God,  and 
that  God  was  his  Father,  was  from  two  sources : 
firsi,from  John  the  baptist;  and  secondly,  fromGod 
the  Father,  declared  by  a  voice  from  heaven. 

“John  bare  witness  of  him,  and  cried,  saying, 
This  is  be  of  whom  1  spake;  he  that  cometh  after 
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mt  U  preferred  before  me ;  for  he  wm*  before  me*’ 
(John  I.  li).  That  ia,  ibough  Chriat  «aa  bom  into  | 
^ia  world  after  John.  Chnat  waa,  or  eaiated,  be¬ 
fore  John  waa  bora ;  aa  be  aaid  of  hiaaaelf.  **  Before  I 
Abraham  waa  I  am."  **  But  I  hare  greater  wit-  I' 
neaa  than  that  of  John,**  aaid  Chriat,  "the  Father 
himaelf,  which  hath  aent  me,  hath  borne  witneaa 
of  me”  (John  r.  M).  And  what  waa  that  witneaa  t 
waa  it  not  that  of  an  audible  roice  from  hearen,  | 
which  aaid,  "Thta  ia  mjr  belorcd  Son,  in  whom  I  I 
am  well  pleaaed  f"  (Matt.  iii.  17.)  Add  to  thia  our  || 
Lord'a  own  espreaa  declaration,  "  I  proceeded  |l 
forth  and  came  from  God"  (John  riii.  4Z);  and  | 
bia  admiaaion  that  ha  waa  the  Hon  of  God,  when  H 
he  waa  adjured  in  the  moot  aolemn  nmnner  hjr  the  '' 
high  prieat  to  apeak  the  truth"  (Matt.  asri.  63).  Ij 
Such  waa  the  eridence  from  teatimony  :  thia  eri-  * 
dence  from  teatimony  waa  corroborate,  6rat,  by  L 
miraclea;  and  aecondly,  by  the  Iul6lroent  of  typea  ' 
and  prophecy.  ChrUi  himaelf  appeala  to  the  eri-  I 
drnce  from  miraclea:  "  If  ye  beliere  not  me,  be-  i| 
here  the  worka."  "The  worka  that  I  do  in  my  Fa-  ^ 
ther’a  name,  they  bear  witneaa  of  me”  (John  x.  23).  | 
And  with  reference  to  the  eridence  drrired  from 
the  fulfilment  of  tr pea  and  prophecy,  Jeaua  aaid  to  |! 
the  Jewa,  “Search  the  Scriptureai  for  in  them  ye  jj 
think  ye  hare  eternal  life,  and  they  are  they  which 
testify  of  mt"  (John  r.  39).  "  All  thinga  must  be 
fulfilled  which  are  written  in  the  law  of  Moaea,  and 
in  the  propheta,  and  in  the  ptalma  concerning 
me”  (Luke  xxir.  44).  And  aa  it  were  to  leave 
every  unbeliever  without  excuse,  he  added  this 
farther  test  of  the  truth  of  his  word  :  He  himself 
prophesied  that  he  should  die  a  violent  death,  and 
that  on  the  third  day  he  should  come  to  life  again 
(Matt.  xvi.  21):  and  the  fact  confirmed  the  truth 
of  the  prediction. 

Now  this  evidence  was  all  within  the  jirovince 
of  the  Jews  to  investigate ;  it  presented  itself  to 
the  observation,  the  reason,  the  senses,  and  the 
Judgment  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed;  and 
it  was  offered  in  attestation  of  these  facts,  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  and  came  forth  from  God.  And  why  was 
it  that  such  overpowering  and  extraordinary  evi¬ 
dence  was  afforded  in  attestation  of  these  facts  ? 
The  reason  was  this:  because  God  is  the  source 
and  origin  of  all  divine  truth;  and  the  claim  which 
any  truth  has  upon  us  to  be  received  as  divine  de¬ 
pends  upon  this,  whether  it  came  from  God  or  no. 
Jesus  Christ  brought  down  a  revelation  of  divine 
truth  from  heaven  and  delivered  it  to  man.  John 
Baptist  argues  thus :  “  he  that  cometh  from  hea¬ 
ven  is  above  all ;  and  what  he  hath  seen  and  heard, 
that  he  testilieth  ;  for  he  whom  God  hath  sent 
knoweth  the  word  of  God"  (John  iii.  32);  and  in 
like  manner,  as  Christ  had  asserted  the  fact,  that 
he  himself  was  come  from  God,  and  had  appealed 
to  the  private  judgment  of  his  hearers  to  satisfy 
them  that  his  assertion  was  founded  in  truth,  so 
does  he  also  assert  that  his  doctrine  came  from 
God,  and  silenced  his  opponents  by  appeals  to  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  in  corroboration  of  that  asser¬ 
tion  also.  Jesus  Christ  continually  insists  upon  it 
that  his  doctrine  was  derived  from  the  Father : 
“  My  doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  his  that  sent  me” 
—  “I  do  nothing  of  myself,  but  as  the  Father 
hath  taught  me,  I  speak  these  things” — "  1  have 
not  spoken  of  myself,  but  the  Father  which  sent 


me ;  be  gave  sae  coatmandaaeol  what  I  abould  say 
and  what  I  should  apeak." 

M’c  are  now  to  trace  tbe  manner  in  which  the 
doctrine,  which  waa  thus  brooghi  down  from  hea¬ 
ven.  was  communicated  to  man ;  and  what  waa  tbe 
legitimate  exercise  of  private  judgment,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  doctrine  thus  communicated. 

M'e  read  that  after  Jerua  Chriat  had  received 
tesiimonv  from  heaven  at  his  baptUm,  be  began 
to  preach  and  to  say.  "  Repent,  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  at  hand."  From  this  and  numerous 
other  passages  it  is  quite  clear  that  Jeaua  Chriat 
did  net  coniine  bis  insinictioos  to  bia  diaciplea. 
But  though  be  did  not  abstain  from  communicat¬ 
ing  divine  truth  to  alL  he  did,  in  a  more  especial 
manner,  communicate  it  to  hia  disciples.  "  He 
spoke  to  tbe  multitude  in  parables ;  but  when  they 
were  alone,  he  expoundea  all  things  to  bis  disci¬ 
ples." 

Among  the  earliest  acts  of  his  ministry  be  chose 
twelve  from  among  his  disciples,  whom  also  be 
named  apostles;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
these  twelve  were  chosen  from  among  tliose  who 
had  been  with  him  from  the  beginning ;  and  were 
witnesses  of  all  that  he  did  and  said. 

Thus  was  the  Christian  jury  constituted ;  these 
twelve  men  were  to  be  the  more  especial  witnesses 
of  all  that  Jesus  Christ  did  and  said.  It  was  their 
'  office,  in  the  first  place,  to  exercise  their  private 
I  judgment  upon  the  evidence  which  should  be  laid 
I  before  them,  and  to  decide  for  themselves  whether 
I  Jesus  Christ  were  indeed  what  be  had  been  de- 
I  dared  to  be,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  that 
‘  should  come  into  the  world. 

When  they  had  been  themselves  convinced  of 
this  one  all-important  truth,  they  were  competent, 
first,  to  declare  their  conviction  to  others ;  and 
j  secondly,  to  make  known  the  grounds  on  which 
I  they  themselves  had  arrived  at  that  conviction. 

I  But  this  was  not  the  whole  of  their  office — they 
'  were,  moreover,  to  communicate  to  the  world  all 
I  those  divine  truths  which  came  down  from  heaven, 

I  and  which  were,  as  we  shall  now  see,  communi- 
I  cated  to  them  in  their  fulness. 

I  In  order  to  render  them  fitting  for  this  part  of 
I  the  work  assigned  them,  they  had  enjoyed  a  larger 
share  of  their  Master's  instructions  while  he  was 
[  with  them. 

But  the  time  came  when  he  was  taken  from  them, 

'  and  consequently  was  no  longer  able  to  instruct 
;  them  personally.  Were  they  then  left  to  their  own 
I  unaided  natural  abilities  to  remember  what  he  had 
;  said  to  them — were  they  left  to  themselves  to  judge 
:  what  was  the  most  expedient  method  for  evange¬ 
lising  the  world  ?  No  :  they  had  received  this  pro¬ 
mise  from  their  divine  Instructor  before  he  was 
taken  away  from  them  :  “  These  things  have  I 
spoken  unto  you,  being  yet  present  with  you.  But 
the  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the 
Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you 
all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance 
whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you”  (John  xiv.  25). 

Did  the  Comforter,  then,  do  nothing  more  than 
bring  to  the  recollection  of  the  apostles  whatsoever 
Christ  had  said  to  them  ?  Yes,  there  was  another 
I  promise ;  "  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto 
!  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now”  (John  xvi.  12). 
”  Howbeit,  when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come, 
he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth”  (John  xvi.  13). 
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Thua  were  the  apoatlca  thoroughly  furniahed  with 
tlie  knowledge  of  all  truth  to  be  revealed^  to  man. 
They  received  it, indeed, through  two  channels:  first, 
by  personal  conversation  with  Jesus  Christ;  and 
secondly,  by  immediate  inspiration  from  the  Holy 
Spirit.  But  it  was  all  derived  from  the  same  source; 
fur  as  Christ  had  before  said  of  himself,  **  Whatso¬ 
ever  I  speak,  even  as  the  Father  said  unto  me,  so  I 
speak”  (John  xii.  <j0) ;  so  does  he  here  speak  of 
the  Spirit  of  truth,  *'  He  shall  not  speak  of  him¬ 
self;  but  whatsoever  be  shall  hear,  that  shall  he 
speak.”  (John  xvi.  13.) 

The  fact  was  notorious,  that  the  apostles  had 
been  the  constant  witnesses  of  all  that  Jesus  Christ 
did  and  said  ;  nor  could  it  be  denied  that  his  pro¬ 
mise  to  send  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  should  give 
them  power  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  the  world, 
was  fulfilled  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  for  they  were 
able  to  speak  languages  they  had  never  learned. 

It  was  competent  to  all  men  to  exercise  their  pri¬ 
vate  judgment  on  thesf  facts. 

y\'e  are  next  to  examine  how  the  divine  truths, 
which  we  have  traced  to  have  been  thus  communi¬ 
cated  in  all  their  fulness  to  the  apostles,  were  com¬ 
municated  by  them  to  the  world  :  and  this  inquiry  is 
of  the  more  importance,  because  it  is  evident  that 
they  were  acting  under  the  influence  of  immediate 
inspiration,  not  only  in  preaching  these  truths  to  the 
then  existing  generation  of  men,  but  also  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  provided  for  the  perpetual 
knowledge  of  them  among  succeeding  generations 
to  the  end  of  the  world. 

To  this  end  they  established  the  Christian 
Church ;  and  as  Christ  had  transmitted  to  them  I 
that  divine  authority  which  he  had  received  from  h 
the  Father,  so  did  they  transmit  a  like  divine  au-  ; 
thority  to  the  pastors  of  the  Church  they  appointed 
deacons,  they  ordained  elders  or  priests,  and  they 
consecrated  bishops  to  succeed  themselves  in  the 
chief  government  of  it.  it  was  to  these  pastors  and  I 
teachers  that  the  apostles  committed  those  hea¬ 
venly  truths  which  had  been  communicated  to  them 
in  the  manner  above  mentioned.  These,  again,  are 
fads  which  were  open  to  all  the  world  at  the  time ; 
and  are  now  recorded  as  a  matter  of  history,  which 
any  one  may  investigate  who  doubts  the  truth  of 
them.  I 

They  who  succeeded  the  apostles  were  no  more  • 
at  liberty  to  teach  any  thing  as  divine  truth  but  that  | 
which  they  had  been  taught  by  the  apostles,  than  the  i 
apostles  were  to  teach  any  thing  but  that  which  ; 
they  had  received  from  above.  “  O  Timothy,”  saith  ^ 
the  apostle  Paul,  ”  keep  that  which  is  committed  i 
to  thy  trust again,  “Hold  fart  the  form  of  sound  ! 
words,  which  thou  hast  heard  of  me,  in  faith  and  love  : 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus”  (2  Tim.  i.  13).  Nor  was  i 
this  principle  to  cease  with  Timothy.  St.  Paul 
gives  him  this  farther  charge  :  “  The  things  which  i 
thou  hast  heard  of  me  among  many  witnesses,  the  \ 
same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  ! 
able  to  teach  others  also.”  And,  again,  St.  Jude  | 
in  his  Epistle  extends  this  precept  to  the  whole  i 
Church,  whether  laymen  or  clergy.  “  Beloved,  i 
when  I  gave  all  diligence  to  write  unto  you  of  the  | 
common  salvation,  it  was  needful  for  me  to  write  | 
unto  you  and  exhort  you  that  ye  should  earnestly 
contend  for  the  faith  once  (i.  e.  once  for  ail)  de¬ 
livered  to  the  saints.” 

Did  any  question  arise  whether  any  particular 


doctrine  had  been  taught  by  the  apostles,  such  an 
inquiry  would  fall  legitimately  within  the  province 
of  private  judgment;  and,  so  long  as  the  apostles 
were  alive,  it  might  be  made  the  subject  of  personal 
reference. 

But  we  are  now  coining  to  that  period  of  our  his¬ 
tory  when  the  apostles  were  dead,  and  we  wish  to 
ascertain  what  were  the  means  which  they  provided 
to  supply  the  place  of  such  a  personal  reference 
to  themselves  after  their  death.  This  will  intro¬ 
duce  us  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament. 
Hitherto  we  have  regarded  these  Scriptures  simply 
as  historical  testimony ;  we  shall  henceforth  have  to 
regard  them  as  inspired  Mteords  of  divine  truth. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  apostles  were 
under  a  special  promise  of  divine  inspiration  ;  it  is 
clear,  then,  that,  if  the  Scriptures  ol  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  have  the  apostolic  sanction,  they  would,  to  a 
certain  extent,  supply  to  the  Church  that  infallible 
tribunal  of  reference  which  she  before  possessed  in 
the  apostles  themselves  while  they  were  alive.  But 
it  may  be  asked,  how  did  the  primitive  Church 
know  what  writings  were,  and  what  were  not,  of 
apostolic  origin!  for  if  those  writings  only  which 
had  the  sanction  of  the  apostles  were  of  divine  au¬ 
thority,  it  became  a  question  of  the  very  last  im¬ 
portance  to  determine  what  writings  had,  and  what 
liad  not,  the  sanction  of  the  apostles. 

This  distinction  was  very  carefully  maintained  in 
the  primitive  Church.  Those  writings  which  had 
the  sanction  of  the  apostles  were  termed  the  cano¬ 
nical  books  of  holy  Scripture.  Those  which  had 
not  the  apostolic  sanction  were  not  admitted  into 
the  sacred  canon.  And  how  (it  may  be  asked) 
was  this  question  decided  ?  Precisely  in  the  same 
way  in  which  every  other  matter  of  fact  is  de¬ 
cided, — by  evidence  and  testimony. 

Supposing  we  had  any  doubt  whether  any  book 
purporting  to  be  written  by  any  living  person  were 
'  really  of  his  writing,  how  should  we  satisfy  our¬ 
selves!  should  we  not  inquire  of  him  whether  he 
were  the  author  of  it?  So,  in  like  manner,  while 
St.  Matthew  was  alive,  it  was  easy  to  ascertain  whe¬ 
ther  the  gospel  which  bears  his  name  was  really 
written  by  him  :  and  so  of  all  the  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  St.  Paul,  indeed,  gives  this  ad¬ 
ditional  mark  by  which  the  original  manuscript  of 
his  epistles  might  be  distinguished.  “  The  saluta¬ 
tion  of  me,  Paul,  with  mine  own  hand,  which  is  the 
mark  in  every  epistle,  so  1  write.”' 

It  was  a  legitimate  oflice  of  private  judgment  to 
,  ascertain  the  fact  whether  any  particular  writing 
i  could  be  traced  back,  so  as  to  make  it  certain  whe- 
I  ther  it  were  of  apostolic  origin,  or  had  the  sanction 
I  of  an  apostle.  We  are  indebted  to  Jerome  and 
I  Origen  in  ancient  times,  to  Tomline  and  to  Paley 
i  and  others  in  modern  days,  for  this  exercise  of 
:  private  judgment,  and  for  the  demonstration  which 
!  they  have  thus  afibrded,  that  the  testimony  of  the 
Church  is  true.  From  such  labours  as  theirs  we 
learn,  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were 
nut  originally  comprised  in  one  little  volume  as  we 
i  now  have  them.  They  were  written  at  diflerent 
times,  and  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  world.  The 
dale  at  which  St.  Matthew's  gospel  was  written  is 
unciTtain,  though  probably  the  earliest;  it  was  in¬ 
tended  principally  for  the  use  of  the  Jewish  con- 

1  This  mark,  however,  for  a  very  obvious  reason,  was 
omitted  in  the  £|>utle  to  the  Hebrews. 
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verts.  The  gospel  of  St.  Mark  was  written  about 
the  year  65,  for  the  use  of  the  Christians  at  Rome. 
St  Luke’s  gospel,  designed  for  the  use  of  the  Gentile 
converts  in  Greece,  was  written  a  little  earlier,  about 
the  year  63 ;  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (which 
is  a  continuation  of  St.  Luke’s  gospel)  was  written 
about  the  year  64.  St.  John’s  gospel  was  not  writ¬ 
ten  till  man^  years  after  the  other  gospels,  and  was 
intended  principally  for  the  Christians  in  Asia.  St. 
Paul’s  epistles  vary  in  their  dates  from  the  year  5‘i 
to  64.  The  Epistles  of  St.  James,  St.  Peter,  and 
St.  Jude,  range  from  the  year  60  to  70,  St.  John’s 
epistles  about  the  year  69.  The  Revelation  (which 
is  the  last  of  all  the  hooks  of  the  New  Testament) 
was  not  written  before  the  year  95  or  96. 

St.  Mark  was  the  attendant  of  St.  Peter,  and 
wrote  his  gospel  under  the  sanction  and  supervision 
of  that  apostle.  St.  Luke  was  the  companion  of 
St.  Paul,  and  consequently  St.  Luke’s  gospel  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  have  the  sanction  and 
approval  of  St.  Paul.  The  other  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  were  all  apostles. 

The  several  books  of  the  New  Testament  having 
thus  been  written  at  different  dates,  and  for  tlie 
more  especial  use  of  different  churches,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how  the  collecting  them  into  one 
volume  should  have  been  delayed.  Eacli  particu¬ 
lar  Church  knew,  and  was  well  assured,  tliat  those 
books  which  had  been  specially  written  for  their  own 
more  peculiar  use,  were  of  apostolic  origin  or  sanc¬ 
tion.  Accordingly,  the  ancient  fathers  continually 
quote  the  several  books  of  the  New  Testament  as 
of  divine  authority  before  the  canon  of  Scripture 
was  settled  by  any  public  decision  of  the  Church. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  364,  in  the  canons  of  the 
council  of  Laodicea,  that  any  catalogue  of  the  ca¬ 
nonical  books  of  the  New  Testament  was  stamped 
with  the  public  authority  of  the  Church. 

This  list,  it  should  be  observed,  did  not  originate 
in  any  dispute  or  question  as  to  what  were,  or  what 
were  not,  canonical  books :  that  point  appears  to 
have  been  previously  acknowledged  and  ascer¬ 
tained.  The  circumstance  which  led  to  the  fram¬ 
ing  this  celebrated  canon  was  this  :  it  had  become 
a  custom  to  read  passages  out  of  the  writings  of 
private  persons  in  the  churches,  instead  uf  reading 
the  inspired  word  of  God.  The  canon  of  Laodicea 
was  made  to  put  a  stop  to  this  practice,  and  to  con¬ 
fine  such  readings  to  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that  this  was  the 
cause  of  the  framing  this  canon  of  the  council  of 
Laodicea,  and  that  for  two  reasons  : — first,  because 
it  shews  that  there  was  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  fathers  there  assembled  that  the  books  enu¬ 
merated  in  that  catalogue  were  canonical;  and, 
secondly,  because  it  affords  a  satisfactory  reason 
why  the  book  of  Revelation  is  not  included  in 
that  list.  Had  the  question  been,  what  are  the 
canonical  books  ?  the  omission  of  the  bonk  of  Re¬ 
velation  from  the  list  might  have  raised  a  doubt 
whether  it  was  then  regarded  as  of  apostolic  ori¬ 
gin;  but  the  question  being,  what  books  were  to 
be  read  publicly  in  church  for  the  edification  of 
the  people  ?  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the 
same  reason  which  has  since  prevailed,  prevailed 
also  at  that  time  against  the  ordinary  reading  of 
this  exceedingly  obscure  and  deeply  mysterious 
book  in  the  public  service  of  the  Church. 


There  may  have  been  some  objections  raised, 
from  time  to  time,  against  the  genuineness  of  one 
or  other  of  these  books  by  individuals ;  but  all 
these  objections  are  at  once  overwhelmed  in  the 
fact,  that  all  Christians  are  now  agreed  in  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  we 
now  receive  them,  to  be  the  inspired  books,  and 
the  only  inspired  books  extant  of  apostolical  au¬ 
thority. 

Dissenters  from  the  Church  agree  in  this,  and 
herein  bear  their  testimony  to  the  authority  of  the 
Church  ;  for  they  read  in  Scripture  that  the  Church 
was  in  existence  before  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament  were  written.  Though  the  dissenter 
pretends  to  found  his  religion  upon  Scripture,  and 
to  reject  Church-authority  altogether  ;  if  he  would 
employ  his  private  judgment  in  investigating  facts, 
he  would  find  that  the  Church  existed  before  any 
part  of  the  New  Testament  was  written :  that  he 
must  go  to  the  Church  to  learn  what  Scripture  is, 
and  must  condescend  to  thank  the  Church  for  hav¬ 
ing  preserved  the  Scriptures  for  him  for  1500  years 
before  his  sect  had  either  name  or  existence. 

Thus  have  we  traced  the  books  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  to  their  divine  original,  and  consequently 
know  that  they  are  of  divine  authority ;  but  in  so 
doing  we  have  indirectly  established  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Old  Testament  also.  We  find 
frequent  reference  in  the  New  Testament  to  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament ;  as,  for  instance, 
when  St.  Paul  writes  to  Timothy — “  From  a  child 
thou  hast  known  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  are 
able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation.”  Again, 
where  our  Saviour  says  to  the  Jews,  “Search  the 
Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal 
life;  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me”  (Luke 
xxiv.  44) :  and  again,  yet  more  particularly,  where 
our  Saviour  says,  “  All  things  must  be  fulfilled 
which  are  written  in  the  law,  and  in  the  prophets, 
and  in  the  psalms  concerning  me.  Then  opened 
he  their  understanding,  that  they  might  under¬ 
stand  the  Scriptures”  (Luke  xxiv.  45). 

In  the  last  of  these  passages  our  blessed  Saviour 
identifies  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  psalms, 
with  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  i.  e.  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  stamps  them  with  bis  di¬ 
vine  sanction.  If,  therefore,  we  would  know  which 
are  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  are  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  Jesus  Christ  to  be  of  divine  autho¬ 
rity,  we  must  direct  our  attention  to  the  inquiry, 
what  were  the  books  contained  in  the  Jewish  Scrip¬ 
tures  ;  or,  in  other  words,  what  are  the  books  con¬ 
tained  under  the  three  terms  — the  law,  the  pro¬ 
phets,  and  the  psalms  I 

This  inquiry  is,  again,  an  inquiry  on  a  matter  of 
fact,  and  must  be  decided  by  reference  to  competent 
authority  ;  nor  need  we  be  at  any  loss  in  discovering 
such  an  authority.  To  whom  shall  we  refer  rather 
than  to  the  Jewish  historian  1  Josephus,  the  Jew¬ 
ish  historian,  was  born  about  37  years  after  Christ, 
and  his  authority  is  unquestionable ;  besides  his 
history,  he  wrote  a  treatise  against  Appion.  In 
that  treatise  occurs  the  following  passage :  “  We 
have  not  thousands  of  books  discordant  and  con¬ 
tradictory  to  each  other;  but  we  have  only  22,  which 
comprehend  the  history  of  all  former  ages,  and  are 
justly  regarded  as  divine.  Five  of  them  proceed 
from  Motes,  they  include  as  well  the  laws  as  an 
account  of  the  creation  of  man,  extending  to  the 
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time  of  Moies’s  death.  This  period  comprehends 
nearly  3000  years.  From  the  death  of  Moses  to 
that  of  Artaxerxes,  who  was  kin^  of  Persia  after 
Xerxes,  the  prophets  who  succeeded  Moses  com¬ 
mitted  to  writings  in  13  books  what  was  done  in 
their  days.  The  remaining  four  books  contain 
hymns  to  God,  and  instructions  of  life  for  man” 
(lib.  i.  c.  8). 

In  this  passage  of  Josephus  there  is  a  most  ex¬ 
press  reference  to  the  threefold  division  mentioned 
by  our  Saviour — "  The  law,  the  prophets,  and  the 
psalms.”  His  first  division  of  the  6ve  books  which 
proceed  from  Moses  can  be  none  other  than  the 
Pentateuch,  which  is  but  another  word  for  the  five 
books  of  Moses;  and  these  five  books  which  Jo¬ 
sephus  says  include  the  laws  are  frequently  called 
”  the  law.”  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  question 
that  by  the  law  our  Saviour  meant  the  five  books 
of  Moses — Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
and  Deuteronomy. 

Josephus  says,  there  are  four  books  which  con¬ 
tain  hymns  to  God  and  instructions  for  life  of  man. 
NVhat  expressions  can  more  clearly  than  these  de¬ 
scribe  the  book  of  Psalms,  the  book  of  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon  ? 

Josephus  says  that  there  are  thirteen  more 
books,  written  by  the  prophets  who  succeeded 
Moses,  which  carry  on  the  history  from  the  death 
of  Moses  to  the  death  of  Artaxerxes.  The  remain¬ 
ing  books  of  the  Old  Testament  exactly  answer 
to  this  description,  so  far  as  the  contents  of  the 
books  are  concerned;  but  there  is  apparently  a 
difficulty  with  respect  to  their  number ;  for  if  we 
count  each  book  singly  by  itself  as  they  stand  in 
our  Bible,  we  find  that  instead  of  thirteen  there  are 
no  leu  than  thirty. 

This  apparent  difficulty  has,  however,  been  hap¬ 
pily  cleared  away  by  this  circumstance,  that  Origen, 
who  wrote  about  the  year  230,  and  made  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  the  study  of  his  life,  not  only  gives  us  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Uld  Testament 
exactly  agreeing  with  our  own,  but  adds  this  ob¬ 
servation,  that  the  Hebrews  count  them  as  22 
books:  he  then  tells  us  how  they  count  them.  The 
five  first  books  (as  we  have  before  seen)  are  the 
law.  The  Psalms  (as  we  have  before  seen)  are  the 
Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song 
of  Solomon.  The  remaining  30  in  our  catalogue 
are  reduced  to  the  13  of  Josephus,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner: — Joshua  1,  Judges  and  Ruth  2,  1  and 
2  Samuel  3,  1  and  2  Kings  4,  I  and  2  Chronicles  5, 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  6,  Esther  7,  Job  8,  Isaiah  0, 
Jeremiah  and  the  Lamentations  10,  Ezekiel  II, 
Daniel  12,  and  the  12  lesser  prophets  13.  And  to 
make  this  still  more  plain  and  clear,  Jerome,  who 
wrote  after  Origen,  about  the  year  380,  gives  an¬ 
other  catalogue  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  in  which 
he  still  says,  that  the  number  of  their  books  is  22  ; 
and  then  sums  them  up  according  to  the  same  di¬ 
vision,  though  in  a  different  order. 

We  cannot,:  herefore,  entertain  any  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  we 
now  receive  them  (exclusive  of  the  Apocrypha),  are 
the  very  same  books  which  the  Jews  have  all  along 
received,  and  do  still  receive,  as  their  22  sacred 
books;  that  these  books  are  the  same  which  Jesus 
Christ  referred  to  under  the  name  of  ”  the  Scrip¬ 
tures;”  and  that  they  are  the  same  which  he 
spoke  of  when  he  declared  to  his  disciples  that 


all  things  must  be  fulfilled  which  are  written  in  the 
law,  the  prophets,  and  the  psalms,  concerning  him. 

Here,  again,  is  an  exercise  of  private  judgment  is 
investigating  a  matter  of  fact.  If  our  readen 
should  desire  a  more  complete  investigation  of 
the  subject,  they  may  refer  to  Bishop  Cosini'  , 

"  History  of  the  Canon  of  Sacred  Scriptures.” 

Thus  have  we  beenenabled  to  trace  back  all  divint 
truth  up  to  one  and  the  same  original :  it  all  came  j 
from  God  the  Father.  The  office  which  we  have  seen 
assigned  to  private  judgment  by  our  Lord  was,  that ! 
his  disciples  should  convince  themselves  of  these  | 
facts :  first,  that  he  was  come  from  God,  and  wai  | 
indeed  the  Son  of  God  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  [ 
doctrine  which  he  taught  was  in  perfect  harmony  1 
with  that  contained  in  the  Old  Testament.  We  hare  | 
seen  how  the  doctrine  which  he  taught  was  com- 1 
mitted  to  his  apostles,  first  by  conversation,  and! 
afterwards  by  immediate  inspiration  ;  we  have  seeaj 
how  it  was  again  committed  by  them  to  other  faithful  { 
men,  and  how  they  established  a  perpetual  order! 
in  the  ministry  for  communicating  and  disseroi-f 
nating  this  holy  treasure  to  all  nations  of  the  earth;' 
we  have  seen  how  they  bequeathed  to  the  Church  ’ 
a  written  record  of  the  truths  which  they  had  de- ; 
livered  before  by  word  of  mouth  ;  and,  lastly,  nc ; 
have  seen  how  the  Church  distinguished  these  in¬ 
spired  books  from  any  that  were  written  by  private ' 
persons,  and  ordered  them  to  be  read  publicly  ii^ 
the  churches — thereby  giving  to  the  congregation 
an  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves  whethn  , 
the  doctrines  delivered  to  them  by  their  paston 
were  indeed  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  holy 
Scriptures. 

(To  be  concluded  in  next  Number.) 

THE  ENGLISH  YEOMAN, 

I  AM  an  English  yeoman  I 
And  my  father's  lands  I  hold  ; 

For  a  hundred  years,  and  more  than  that. 

They  have  never  been  bought  or  sold  I 

I  sit  by  the  same  old  hearth  as  they, 

I  rest  in  the  same  old  seat ; 

And  storms,  when  they  roar  on  a  winter’s  day. 

On  the  same  old  gables  beat. 

They  never  knew  an  empty  house 
When  Christmas-tide  drew  near ; 

And  they  never  knew  an  empty  hand 
At  any  time  o*  th’  year: 

They  kept  up  good  old  customs. 

As  every  month  came  round  ; 

They  paid  their  tithes  at  Easter, 

And  at  Whitsun  beat  the  bound. 

I  am  an  English  yeoman ! 

And  we  yeomen  know  no  change : 

Though  anti-corn-law  lecturers 
.About  the  country  range ; 

M  e  laugh  at  them,  and  such-like  rogues. 

And  let  them  have  their  way  ; 

tor  we  know  the  good  old  proverb— 

“  Give  every  dog  his  day !”  > 
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parishes  of  our  metropolis,— Westminster  for  in¬ 
stance. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  may  mention  a  recent 
publication,  which  is  well  calculated  to  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  in  infusiiifr  a  belter  spirit  into  no  unimportant 
department  of  our  cheap  literature,— Son|{s  and 
Ballads  for  the  People,  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale, 
B.A.  (Burns).  The  reader  will  find  a  specimen  in 
another  part  of  the  Magazine. 

tf’etleynn  Tradt  for  the  Times. 

There  are  few  works  that  have  recently  appeiired 
in  the  perusal  of  which  we  have  received  greater 
satisfaction,  we  may  say  instruction,  than  those 

ftlaccd  at  the  head  of  this  article.  We  have  long 
ooked,  and  looked  in  vain,  for  some  clear  and 
tangible  definition  of  Wesleyanism.  Although  one 
might  have  expected  to  find  it  in  the  writings  of 
the  great  founder  and  father  of  Wesleyanism,”  our 
search  in  that  quarter  hat  been  very  unsatisfactory. 
Wesley  was  a  kind  of  religious  Proteus,  and  the 
form  which  he  assumes  in  one  part  of  hit  writings 
is  quite  opposite  to  what  we  find  in  another.  Uf 
all  writers  in  the  world  he  is  the  most  indistinct 
and  contradictory,  and  we  defy  any  man  to  gel  a 
clear  notion,  from  his  writings,  of  the  system  which 
he  established.  His  followers  have  also  practised 
the  same  indistinctness,  and  we  are  not  ashamed 
to  confess,  that  till  the  H’eslryan  Tracts  for  the 
Times  appeared,  we  were  somewhat  in  the  dark 
respecting  the  position  which  this  pernicious  system 
had  assumed  for  itself.  We  had  indeed  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that  the  Methodists  believed  themselves 
to  be  expressly  commissioned  by  Heaven  for  the 
work  they  had  in  hand,  and  that  the  Conference 
claimed  a  divine  revelation  for  its  constitution  and 
proceedings ;  but  this  was  a  sad  charge  to  bring 
against  men  who  called  themselves  Christians,  so 
we  forebore  making  it.  From  the  tracts  before 
us,  however,  we  find  that  there  was  no  need  of 
such  delicacy,  inasmuch  as  they  expressly  de¬ 
clare,  that  “  Wesleyan  Methodism  is  in  itself  the 
fruit  of  an  extraordinary  visitation  and  work  of 
God.”  This,  then,  is  a  definition  of  Wetleyan- 
ism,  authorised  by  the  Conference  itself,  so  that 
here  we  have  the  Wesleyans  claiming  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  a  new  dispensation  for  their  present  posi¬ 
tion.  For,  to  quote  from  a  lengthy,  justly  severe, 
and  rather  able  criticism,  in  the  January  number 
of  the  Eclectic  Review,  in  whose  opinion  we  for 
once  may  coincide,  “  if  this  does  not  signify  that 
Methodism  claims  to  be  a  new  dispensation,  origi¬ 
nating  in  a  new  revelation,  we  cannot  understand 
either  its  meaning  or  its  pertinence  to  the  case  in 
hand.”  There  is,  indeed,  something  fearfully  awful 
in  such  an  assumption ;  and  we  again  coincide  with 
the  dissenting  critic,  who  says  that  *'  from  all  such 
pretensions  the  Wesleyans  ought  to  shrink  with 
shame  and  horror.”  In  truth,  they  ought.  For 
>  men  who  have  introduced  a  dreadful  schism,  not 

to  say  damnable  heresy,  whereby  the  unity  of  that 
Church  which  Christ  purchased  with  his  blood  has 
been  broken,  to  lay  claim  to  a  divine  command 
,  for  their  wickedness,  is  one  of  the  most  shocking 

f  and  awful  assumptions  that  can  well  be  imagined! 

There  is,  however,  an  important  moral  connected 
i  with  this  profanation.  It  shews  into  what  an  abyss 

t  of  blasphemy  men  may  fall  when  once  they  leave 


the  fold  of  Christ.  The  Jews,  we  know,  sinned  1 1 
sin  unto  death  by  imputing  the  miracles  of  Chriit ; 
to  the  agency  of  Satan.  What  m-iy  be  their  coa- ' 
dition  who  assign  the  works  of  the  devil — for  all 
schism  is  of  the  devil — to  the  agency  of  God,  it  ii 
not  for  us  to  know.  The  fate  of  the  Jews,  how-  ; 
ever,  who  thus  acted,  and  of  the  seven  sons  of , 
Sceva,  gives  one  no  uncertain  grounds  for  suppot- ' 
ing  that  an  assumption  like  this  will  not  be  readil; 
pardoned  by  Him  who  has  revealed  Himself  to  lu 
as  a  jealous  God,  and  a  consuming  fire.  Our  prayer 
to  God  is,  that  he  will  forgive  the  Wesleyan  Me¬ 
thodists  this  great  wickedness,  and  lead  them  into 
the  way  of  his  truth. 

The  History  of  Josiah,  by  the  Author  of  Gidem 
(Murray),  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  well- 
informed  and  pious  Christian.  The  tone  in  whM 
it  is  written  is  deeply  reverential,  and  such  si 
should  always  belong  to  a  sacred  biography.  The 
reflections  are  also  very  apposite,  and  the  analyiii 
of  Jeroboam's  sin  is  clever  and  opportune. 

Burns's  Magazine  for  the  Young  is  a  little  work, 
the  progress  of  which  we  have  watched  with  do 
ordinary  interest ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  is 
saying,  that  though  the  first  number  was  excellent, 
each  succeeding  one  has  been  an  improvement 
upon  the  former,  and  that  the  entire  volume  is  oat 
perhaps  better  adapted  to  the  reading  of  a  child, 
or  young  person,  than  any  with  which  we  are  k- 
quainted.  Every  friend  of  youth,  of  either  sex, 
should  promote  the  circulation  of  this  delightful 
periodical  as  much  as  they  are  able. 

Mr.  SewtU's  Popular  Evidences  of  Chrislianilf 
(Murray)  is  a  work  of  no  ordinary  value,  inasmuch 
as  it  supplies  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
which  has  seldom,  in  a  popular  way,  been  given  by 
our  divines.  Hence,  works  of  evidences  have  gene¬ 
rally  dune  mure  harm  than  good,  by  inducing  i 
spirit  of  rationalism  rather  than  of  faith.  Mr. 
Sewell,  however,  has  avoided  this  evil,  by  bringing 
forward  that  part  of  the  Christian  evidences  which 
may  be  found  in  the  writers  of  the  Church.  In  s 
conversation  between  a  Brahmin,  a  clergyman,  and 
a  dissenting  missionary,  he  answers  a  very  obvioiu 
difficulty  raised  by  the  Brahmin  in  respect  of  the 
different  claimants  to  his  belief,  in  the  persons  of 
Christian  missionaries  professing  quite  opposite 
sentiments,  and  of  course  representing  Christianity 
to  him  under  ditferent  aspects.  Amid  this  diversity 
of  sentiment,  the  Brahmin  inquires,  how  he  is  to 
know  which  is  the  true  story,  and  how  he  may  test 
the  truth  among  these  discordant  teachers.  It  ii 
the  answer  to  this  question  which  contains  the  evi¬ 
dences  before  us ;  and  he  must,  indeed,  be  scepti¬ 
cal,  who  can  resist  the  proof  which  they  afford. 
Apart,  also,  from  Mr.  Sewell's  work  being  suit¬ 
able  for  the  general  reader,  the  young  especially, 
it  has  peculiar  advantages  fur  those  whose  office  it 
is  to  be  engaged  in  missionary  labours,  as  it  af¬ 
fords  the  only  argument  which  can  in  ordinary 
cases  reach  a  heathen  mind.  It  need  not  be  added, 
that  this  excellent  work  is  executed  in  a  very  mas¬ 
terly  manner. 

Herbert  Tresham  ;  a  Tale  yf  the  Great  Rebelliou, 
by  the  Rev,  J.  M.  Neale  (Rivingtona),  like  all  real  | 
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i  I  i  tales  of  that  time,  is  full  of  interest.  Besides  this, 
'iit :  it  betokens  a  very  minute  acquaintance  with  local 

)n.  i  histories  and  orijtinal  documents.  We  heartily  re- 
t)|  commend  it  both  fur  high  and  low. 
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Nrw  Ciiurciibs  in  Manciikster. — During  the 
last  six  or  seven  years,  no  fewer  than  thirteen 
churches  have  been  built  in  this  town,  besides 
schools  connected  with  most,  if  not  all  of  them. 
There  are  also  funds  in  the  hands  of  treasurers  suf* 
ficient  to  build  at  least  a  dozen  mure  churches,  as 
well  as  funds  with  which  to  endow  them,  to  the 
amount,  it  is  said,  of  fifty  pounds  each  per  annum. 

A  nous  Beoubst. — The  communion-table, 
desks,  and  pulpit,  in  the  parish-church  of  Alces- 
ter,  have  lately  been  decorated  with  superb  drape¬ 
ries,  the  table  with  a  full  covering  of  superfine  royal 
purple  cloth,  the  letters  “  I.H.S."  in  gold,  occu¬ 
pying  the  centre,  the  desks  and  pulpit  with  the 
richest  royal  purple  silk  velvet,  ornamented  with 
gold  lace  and  tassels,  given  by  the  late  Mrs.  Ann 
Brsndith,  to  the  honour  of  God  and  of  her  na¬ 
tive  town  and  birth-place." 

New  Ciiapbl  Royal  at  Buckingham  Palace. 
— The  works,  which  were  inspected  by  Prince  Al¬ 
bert  on  his  visit  to  town  on  Saturday  week,  are  in 
a  forward  stale.  It  ia  of  handsome  dimensions, 
supported  by  columns,  and  extremely  well  lighted. 
The  entrance  for  her  majesty  is  by  a  door  in  the 
middle  of  the  north  side  of  the  chapel ;  the  entrance 
for  the  royal  household  is  immediately  underneath. 
The  edifice,  which,  it  is  understood,  will  be  conse¬ 
crated  with  the  usual  ceremonies  cither  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  the  Bishop  of  London, 
will  be  finished  by  the  return  of  the  Court  to  town 
in  February. 

Torquay. — A  subscription  is  collecting  for  build¬ 
ing  a  church  at  Torquay,  and  it  is  expected  a  sum 
of  200Uf.  will  be  added  to  the  subscription,  for  the 
greater  accommodation  of  the  poor  inhabitants  in 
that  dense  population,  which  has  increased  seven¬ 
fold  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  being  nearly 
7000 — not  less  than  from  ‘200  to  300  houses  having 
bern  built  in  twelve  years  in  Tormoham  parish. 

London. — Tiiere  are  now  twelve  new  churches 
building,  or  about  to  be  commenced,  in  various 
parts  of  the  metropolis — one  in  the  Kent  Road,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  George,  Southwark;  one  in  Pad¬ 
dington  ;  another  on  the  site  of  the  Old  Broadway 
chapel,  Westminster;  a  large  church,  with  a  Gothic 
tower,  in  which  a  musical  peal  of  bells  is  to  be 
placed,  in  Wilton  Square,  Kiiightsbridge;  three  in 
Bethnal  Green  parish ;  and  a  new  church  in  St. 
I’ancras  pi-irisli.  Sites  have  been  chosen  for  a  new 
church  in  the  Waterloo  Road,  district  of  Lambeth 
parish ;  another  iii  St.  Botolph  without,  Aldgate, 
in  the  couuty  of  Middlesex;  and  a  third  in  St. 
George's  in  the  East.  The  new  parish  church  of 
St.  Giles,  Camberwell,  building  on  the  site  of  the 
old  edifice,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  is  pro¬ 
gressing  rapidly,  and  will  be  a  noble  and  spacious 
edifice. 

Clotiiino  Club. — From  the  last  year’s  account 
of  the  Market  Drayton  (diurch  Clothing  Club,  it 
appears  that  the  poor  jteople  deposited,  by  pay¬ 
ments  of  twopence  and  fottrpence  a  week  each, 
121,  '2t, ;  that  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  kindly  and 


liberally  subscribed  237.  12.r.  6<7.,  giving  a  liberal 
bonus  to  each,  in  addition  to  their  own  deposits  ; 
and  that  the  drapers’  bills  for  clothing  (upon  whom 
tickets  are  given  at  the  choice  of  the  depositors), 
amounted  to  95/.  15*.  lOd.,  thus  providing  for  the 
poor,  the  widows,  and  orphans,  a  large  supply  of 
warm  and  cheap  clothing,  with  little  exertions  on 
the  part  of  the  depositors. 

Church  Choirs. — In  England  there  are  about 
10,000  churches,  and  as  many  chapels  of  ease  ;  it  is 
fair  to  presume  that  at  least  10,000  of  these  places 
of  worship  could  support  a  choir  of  eight  persons ; 
this  would  give  partial  employment  to  at  least 
80,000  persons,  which,  considering  the  times, 
would  be  the  means  of  alleviating  many  a  worthy 
father’s  care  in  providing  for  his  family. — Musical 
World. 

Lichfield  Architectural  Society.— The  first 
anniversary  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday 
last,  at  the  Diocesan  School-room,  Lichfield ;  and 
was,  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  weather,  nu¬ 
merously  and  respectably  attended.  The  Rev.  W. 
Gresley  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  read  a  highly 
interesting  paper  on  the  nature  and  objects  of  the 
society.  A  very  able  paper  was  also  read  by 
Richard  Green,  Esq.,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
society,  on  the  sculpture  of  Gothic  architecture. 
Several  new  members  were  proposed  and  admitted, 
and  numerous  donations  of  books,  prints,  drawings, 
&c.,  reported.  We  cordially  recommend  this  so¬ 
ciety  to  the  support  of  all  Churchmen  in  the  dio¬ 
cese  of  Lichfield. 

Flan  for  Increasing  Church-Accommoda¬ 
tion. — An  excellent  plan,  worthy  of  adoption  by 
I  the  friends  of  the  Church,  ha*  been  devised  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  for  providing  church -accommoda¬ 
tion  for  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  dwelling 
respectively  at  a  distance  from  their  churches;  and 
who  otherwise,  from  the  increase  of  population, 
could  not  be  provided  with  room  for  frequenting 
divine  service  at  their  appropriate  sanctuaries.  A 
district  is  to  be  formed  from  portions  of  the  parishes 
of  Lexden  and  Stanway,  near  Colchester,  at  the 
point  where  the  two  unite,  with  a  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  dwelling  contiguously  sufficient  to  form  a  paro¬ 
chial  cure.  The  church  is  to  be  erected  in  the 
former  parish,  whereupon  the  rector  of  Lexden, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  diocesan  and  the  patrons, 
generously  give*  to  the  intended  new  church  00/. 
per  annum,  from  the  proceeds  of  his  living,  towards 
the  maintenance  of  the  clergyman.  The  worthy 
rector  of  Stanway  responds  to  the  offer  of  his  neigh¬ 
bour  incumbent,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
president  and  scholars  of  Magdalene  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  the  patrons,  gives  from  the  receipts  of  his  living 
also  40/.  per  annum  to  the  same  good  object.  Thus 
is  obviated  the  difiiculty  of  endowment ;  and  provi¬ 
sion  is  made  of  100/.  a  year  for  the  otheiating  mi¬ 
nister.  A  lady  of  property  in  the  neighbourhood 
proposes  to  contribute  300/,  towards  the  building 
of  the  sacred  fabric ;  her  nephew,  who  is  to  succeed 
to  the  estate,  is  likely  to  contribute  to  the  same 
handsome  amount.  An  excellent  spirit,  we  under¬ 
stand,  pervades,  as  is  usual  on  these  occasions,  the 
neighbourhood  in  the  abetting  of  this  most  desirable 
undertaking.  In  a  diocese  such  as  that  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  zeal,  devotedness,  and  ability  of  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  London,  much  aid  may  be  expected 
from  the  efficient  church-building  funds.  The 
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knowledge  that  such  building  funds  exist,  excites 
to  church- extension.  We  apprehend,  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom  the  case  here  stated  might  be 
succeufully  imitated  by  thus  dealing,  either  with  a 
single  parish,  having  populous  hamlets,  and  of  suffi¬ 
cient  endowment  (take  the  splendid  example  set  in 
the  Lancashire  living  by  a  noble  and  lay  patron), 
or  with  two  or  more  parishes,  detached  portions  of 
whose  inhabitants  have  converged  to  the  tame 
centre. 

Petitions  to  Parliament. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  clergy  of  the  East  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  at 
Beverley,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  following  |>eti- 
tions  were  unanimously  agreed  upon : — 1.  A  peti¬ 
tion  to  both  houses  of  parliament  against  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  one  of  the  bishops’  sees  in  North  Wales. 
2.  A  petition  to  the  queen  for  the  restoration  of 
convocation.  3.  A  petition  to  both  houses  of  par¬ 
liament,  requesting  that  no  change  might  be  made 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  convocation. 

Lynn  Ecclesiastical  Architectural  So¬ 
ciety. — This  society  held  their  third  meeting  on 
the  4th  inst,  the  Rev.  Edward  Edwards,  president, 
in  the  chair.  This  society  is  instituted  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society,  the  object 
being  to  raise  a  fund  applicable  to  the  restoration 
of  churches.  At  the  above  meeting,  the  subject  for 
consideration  was  the  Porch,  on  which  subject  papers 
were  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blencowe,  secretary  to 
the  society,  and  also  by  Mr.  William  Taylor;  and 
we  trust  that  the  institution  will  be  successful. — 
Cambridge  Chronicle. 

Weekly  Offertory. — This  primitive  and  ex¬ 
cellent  usage  of  the  Church  has  been  restored  at 
Sedbergh  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  From 
a  notice  fixed  to  the  church- door,  and  signed  by  the 
proper  authorities,  we  learn  that  nol  ess  a  sum  than 
28/.  7s.  lOd.  has  been  received  in  the  course  of  the 
past  quarter,  which,  after  deducting  10/.  collected 
for  a  special  purpose,  leaves  an  average  of  nearly 
S9s.  a  Sunday,  the  spontaneous  offerings  of  the  con¬ 
gregation.  Thus,  these  small  droppings  of  cha¬ 
rily,  which  the  givers  never  miss,  and  we  hope  will 
never  be  permitted  to  want,  go  to  form  a  fund 
which  is  applied  to  many  excellent  uses  connected 
with  the  relief  and  education  of  the  poor.  It  alto 
prevents  the  necessity  of  having  too  frequent  re¬ 
course  to  the  more  ostentatious  and  objectionable 
methods  of  sermons  and  subscription  lists. —  MVt/- 
moreland  Gazette, 

Conversion  to  the  Church. — Some  sensation 
hat  been  created  amongst  the  dissenting  sects  of 
Rochdale  by  the  recent  conversion  of  Mr.  Plielp, 
the  minister  of  the  Unitarian  chapel,  Blackwater- 
street,  to  the  Catholic  faith.  It  would  seem  that 
Mr.  Phelp  was  engaged  upon  a  work  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  that  in 
the  course  of  his  researches,  instead  of  meeting 
with  evidence  to  support  the  Unitarian  belief,  his 
convictions  were  opened  to  the  truths  of  the  Tri¬ 
nity.  At  length  finding  that  he  could  doubt  no 
longer,  he  sought  the  spiritual  advice  and  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  worthy  vicar,  and  has  ended  by  re¬ 
nouncing  his  former  errors,  and  publicly  avowing 
himself  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  Church.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Phelp 
purposes  preparing  and  duly  offering  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  holy  orders  in  the  Church.  It  is  also 


said  that  another  gentleman  in  Rochdale  is  is 
like  manner  about  to  embrace  the  doctrines  oftht 
Church. 

The  Gregorian  Chants  in  America. — “  Yds 
will  be  gratified,"  writes  an  American  parish  priest, 

“  I  doubt  not,  to  learn  that  I  have  successfully  in-  — 
iroduced  the  Gregorian  chant  into  my  parish  ser¬ 
vice.  Indeed,  upon  the  Sunday  after  I  recaived 
the  parcel,  having  occasion  to  perforin  the  buriil 
service  in  church,  I  had  the  choir  chant  in  unison  ^ 
the  39th  and  OOtli  Psalms  in  the  service,  to  the  first  ^ 
two  endings  of  the  first  tone,  and  with  very  pleas-  ^ 
ing  and  solemn  effect.  I  have  hud  iny  Sunday.  j. 
school  children  learn  to  sing  the  anthem  in  tlie  Y 
S.  S.  Liturgy,  *  Blessed  is  the  man,*  &c.,  to  the 
first  ending  of  the  third  tone;  and  already  my  =: 
choir  have  learned  to  sing  most  of  the  anthems  or 
canticles  to  different  tones.  On  our  Thanksgiving 
Day  (the  8th  of  December),  I  shall  have  them  sing 
all  the  anthems  (including  the  Benedicite,  Omnia 
Opera,  A'C.),  and  also  the  entire  Psalms  of  the  day, 
to  the  Gregorian  tones.  I  mention  these  things  to 
shew  you  (so  far  as  the  example  of  a  single  coun¬ 
try  parish  can  do  so)  that  your  good  labour,  in  thus 
publishing  the  Catholic  and  almost  forgotten  music 
of  olden  times,  is  not  without  fruit."— TAe  Church. 

Baptist  Ulasphemv. — We  learn  from  tlie.Vor/*- 
ampton  Herald  that  a  Baptist  jubilee  has  been  held 
in  that  town — for  what  purpose  is  not  definitely 
explained,  but  we  are  told  in  aid  of  the  “  Jubike 
Fund."  The  affair  seems  to  have  lasted  some 
days,  as  we  read  that  beds  were  provided  for  visit¬ 
ors  by  tickets — as  they  label  coats  and  bonnets  at 
the  theatres,  we  suppose  ;  and  that  the  "creature 
comforts,"  as  Mr.  Jay  terms  marriage,  were  further 
cared  for  by  supplies  of  tea  and  refreshments  gra¬ 
tuitously  to  ministers,  also  by  tickets.  However, 
in  what  way  these  people  may  amuse  or  busy  them¬ 
selves,  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  us,  so  long  as  they 
avoid  any  gross  ollcnce  to  God  or  man.  But  we 
are  not  called  upon  to  overlook  such  offences;  and 
what  else  are  we  to  denominate  the  fact  that  there 
was  sold  at  the  bazaar  held  on  this  jubilee  occasion  \ 
by  the  Baptists,  a  note,  assimilating  in  size  and 
print  to  a  bank-note,  the  promissory  obligation  of  ^ 
which  runs  as  follows;  ■ 

“No.  I.  OLD  BANK  OF  HEAVEN.  fj 

I  promise  to  give  you  Eternal  ^ 
Holy  Life,  and  none  should  pluck  you  - 

Bible.  out  of  my  hand.'  , 

TEN  THOUSAND.  ' 

Believe  on  the  Lord  J  esus  Christ,  '' 

A  good  title  to  and  thou  shall  be  saved.* 

Heaven  is  worth  Whoso  believeth  shall  be  saved.  f 

more  than  Whoso  believeth  not  shall  be  k 


;^10,000.  damned.*  t 

Jesus  Christ.”  r 

We  will  not  trust  ourselves  to  make  any  rimark  t 

on  the  above,  further  than  to  ask — Is  this,  then,  ( 

the  boasted  nineteenth  century  ? — John  Hull.  fi 

'  John  X.  28.  r  Matthew  xxv.  1C.  >  Mark  xvi.  16.  'I 

_  ( 

LONDON;  » 

I'ubUshod  by  JAMES  HL'llNS,  17  Portuan  Stbest, 
PuKTMAN  Sui'are;  and  to  Ite  had,  by  order,  of  all  Book-  f 

aelleis  in  Town  and  Country. 


ralKTED  BT  ROBSUM,  LEVKT,  AND  FRANKLYV, 
OBXAT  R£W  STREET,  FETTER  LANE. 
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